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JOHN DEWEY 


BY JOHN L. CHILDS 


SOME YEARS AGO PROFESSOR MORRIS COHEN wrote an article on American philos- 
ophy. In this article he declared that if our country were to adopt the practice 
of certain E /uropean nations and establish a national chair of philosophy , only one 
man could be named to occupy it, and that man would be John Dewey. Professor 
Cohen’s estimate of the pre-eminence of Dewey in American philosophy would 
be endorsed by most leaders in the field. 


Dr. Dewey was not only widely recognized as our outstanding philosophical 
thinker, he was also accepted as a supreme embodiment and interpreter of the 
things we consider most distinctively American. There is a masterly blending in 
the P1 ragmatism of Dewey of the American emphasis on testing by practical 
results, on scientific method and technological invention, on democracy both as 
a form of government and as a way of life, and on the American pioneer spirit 
with its faith that ordinary men and women can, through their own cooperative 
efforts, build a more humane civilization. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 


American education owes much to the fact that our most eminent philoso- 
pher also had a life-long interest in education. Indeed, Dewey, himself, held that 
there is an “intimate connection between philosophy and education.” As a prag- 
matist Dewey believed with William James, that you can best get at the real 
significance of any belief if you consider what difference it would make when 
applied to human behavior. And he also believed that the most decisive w ay to 
find out what a theory or a belief means for human conduct is to examine what 
difference that theory or belief would make in the nurture of the young—that is, 
in education. 





JOHN L. CHILDS is a Professor of Education in the Division of Foundations of Education, 
Department of Social and Philosophical Foundations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This article was delivered originally as a talk in a special radio program on education. In this 
tribute one finds a well-supported claim that the principles of experimental science, con- 
tinuity of man and nature, and democracy assure John Dewey an abiding and growing in- 
fluence upon American educational theory and practice. 
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184 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Thus in his Democracy and Education—one of the most important books 
ever written on education—Dewey declares that “if a theory makes no difference 
in educational endeavor, it must be artificial.” He goes on to say that “if we are 
willing to conceive education as the process of forming fundamental dispositions, 
intellectual and emotional, toward nature and fellow men, philosophy may even 
be defined as the general theory of education.” . : 


John Dewey lived what he believed. In 1894 President Harper, of the 
recently founded University of Chicago, invited Dewey to become head of its 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology. Dewey replied that he would accept 
the appointment if the Department could be reorganized so as to include the 
subject of pedagogy. His proposal was approved, and Dewey became head of the 
new Department of Philosophy, Psychology and Pedagogy at the University of 
Chicago. In connection with his work in educational theory, Professor Dewey 
organized a laboratory, or experimental, school. He realized that the existing 
classroom would have to be transformed if it were to provide the kind of 
natural, life-like environment that he wanted for the pupils. This meant, among 
other things, that he would have to get a new kind of school furniture. 


In the book, School and Society, Dewey describes the experience he had 
when he sought to get this more suitable furniture. He says: “Some few years 
ago I was looking about the school supply stores in the city, trying to find desks 
and chairs which seemed thoroughly suitable from all points of view—artistic, 
hygienic, and educational—to the needs of the children. We had a great deal 
of difficulty in finding what we needed, and finally one dealer, more intelligent 
than the rest, made this remark: ‘I am afraid we have not what you want. You 
want something at which the children may work; these (desks and chairs) are all 
for listening’.” 

Dewey adds the simple, dry comment: “that tells the story of the traditional 
education.” The conventional school, he declares, “is all made ‘for listening’— 
because the mere studying of lessons out of a book is only another kind of listen- 
ing; it marks the dependency of one mind upon another. The attitude of listening 
means, comparatively speaking, passivity, absorption.” 

Now there were deep psychological, logical and moral reasons for Dewey’s 
aversion to the traditional, “listening” school, and these same reasons, or principles, 
led him to want to turn the school into a workshop, into a friendly form of 
group life, into a place where children could learn through doing and inquiring. 
As he has repeatedly emphasized, he believed that all “acquiring” should take 
place in connection with purposeful “inquiring.” I shall now briefly describe three 
of these basic principles or insights that prompted Dewey to seek a more 
functional curriculum. 


EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION 


Interestingly enough, we shall find that each of his educational principles or 
insights is associated with emerging outlooks and emphases in Western and 
American civilization. 


The first of these educational emphases is taken from modern, experimental 
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Joun Dewey 185 


science. For Dewey, science is not merely bodies of verified and organized 
knowledge. Fundamentally, it is a method, a controlled method of conducting 
inquiries. And this experimental method of developing and testing meanings is, 
in the view of Dewey, the method of all reflective thought. 


It is right at this point that many have radically misconceived the import of 
Dewey’s emphasis on activity in education. For him, activity was not a substitute 
for thought, nor did he want an activity school simply because he believed that 
children should have pleasant, agreeable experiences. He wanted a definite kind 
of activity in his school—a program of activity that would provide the young 
with opportunity to learn how to think more adequately and more responsibly, 
As he has written, children should be taught to “think in terms of action and in 
terms of those acts whose consequences will expand, revise and test their ideas 
and theories. This (he adds) is the first commandment of the experimental 
method.” 


Thus, a theory of the nature of ideas constitutes the core of Dewey’s 
interpretation of the logic of experimental science. Ideas are conceived as hypoth- 
eses. They are developed in the course of some activity that has become doubtful, 
blocked, or problematical. They are projected in imagination as plans for over- 
coming the difficulty or problem. They are tested by the consequences w hich 
follow when they are tried out in the actual life situation. 


The New Education denoted an effort on his part to provide the conditions 
in the program of the school that would give the children opportunity to engage 
in complete acts of thought. Since an idea originates in an activity and is com- 
pleted and tested in activity, it is clear that activity is basic in the educational 
theory of Dewey. But he wanted an activity curriculum, not because he was 
indifferent to the cultivation of the intellectual powers of the young, but rather 
because he believed that it was only in and through activity that these distinctive 
intellectual powers could dev elop. 


The Darwinian theory of organic evolution was a second important factor 
that influenced the dev elopment of the philosophic and the educational views of 
John Dewey. It was from this ev olutionary theory that Dewey derived his con- 
ception of the elemental nature of the life process. Man has evolved in a world 
that is marked by conditions both friendly and hostile to his vital interests. He 
lives in and by means of these surroundings. Hence, the process by which life is 
perpetuated is intrinsically adjustive in nature. 


As Dewey views it, it is from within the concept of these adjustive acts that 
learning dev elops. At the conscious human level, learning has two main modes. 
It expands our understanding of the conditions in which our lives are implicated, 
and, through the dev elopment of habits, skills, and techniques, it increases our 
power of control over diverse environmental affairs. It is by this active process 
of doing and undergoing, and the conscious connection of that which is done 
with that which is undergone, that knowledge is secured, and human behavior 
becomes more intelligent ‘and purposeful. For Dewey, experiences which enrich 
meanings and increase control over subsequent experiences define the nature of 
growth. Such growth is the supreme aim of education. 


Thus the activity school, for Dewey, signified a school in such vital inter- 
action with its surroundings that purposeful experiencing of this type w ould be 
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provided in the various aspects of social life. And the functional curriculum was 
an attempt to develop a program of education which would be in harmony with 


both the method of experimental science and the evolutionary conception of 


life as adjustment. 


Democracy was the third factor that contributed to the social and educational 
philosophy of John Dewey. In his view, the heart of the democratic faith is the 
conviction that ordinary human beings by the evaluation of the consequences of 
their activities can develop from within their own shared experiences all regu- 
lative principles, laws and standards. 


Here again the emphasis is on intelligence. In the view of Dewey a man can 
become responsibly moral only as he is aware of the consequences of his acts, 
and seeks to maintain the conditions that make a decent and humane life possible. 
To develop the habits and attitudes that are the foundation of this kind of 
socialized intelligence, Dewey sought to organize his school in the form of a 
community in which the pupils would share with their teachers and parents 
responsibility for the determination and maintenance of the conditions under 


which their activities were to be carried on. 


For Dewey, democracy was not only a means of getting a good form of 
government, it was also a process in and through w hich human beings were 
developed through progressively learning to act in a responsible manner. Just as 
experimental science is a self-correcting method of dev eloping, testing and revis- 
ing ideas, so Dewey believed that democracy should be accepted as a self- directing 
and self- correcting social process of developing institutions and moral standards. 


Thus, three basic civilizational patterns—experimental science, the evolution- 
ary principle of the continuity of man and nature, and democracy as a principle 
of cooperative group living—were united in Dewey’s philosophy of the activity 
curriculum. Naturally, this proposal for the reconstruction of the ends and the 
means of education has aroused opposition. It is opposed by those who want to 
curb the process of free inquiry, by those who prefer an authoritarian to a 
reflective morality, and by those whose special privileges prompt them to resist 
the spread of government of and for the people. The New Education has also 
been criticized because of the distorted development it has been given by those 
who have made a cult of devotion to the child. 


But, as we have seen, Dewey’s theory and program of education are grounded 
in deep moving forces and v: alues in modern life. If America remains true to its 
pioneering, experimental outlook, and continues to affirm the values of democ- 
racy, it is probable that our future educational program will be more in line 
with that of Dewey than with the alternative programs of those who now so 


co 


noisily attack him. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


BY HARRY S. BROUDY 


TO BARTER RICHES FOR SERENITY and to end up with neither is a cruel joke of which 
the academic profession is a victim. Few professors have felt the actual sting of 
the inquisition, but even fewer of them are still serene. Today the heresy is 
Communism, actual or suspected; tomorrow it may be Socialism or Economic 
Royalism; too few wives or too many; too many gods or too few. Of this alone 
we can be sure: so long as pot shots at the intellectual pay political dividends, we 
shall lack neither suitable heresies nor zealous accusers. 


For the current investigations together with sneers at the “eggheads” and 
“highbrows” are only the acute phases of a disease that is chronic. Once thinking 
became a specialty, not to say a professional specialty, the thinker was destined 
to be an indispensable nuisance to the body politic; and the more indispensable 
he becomes, the more of a nuisance he is thought to be. From this the intellectual 
can draw some consolation, if not much comfort. 


Because intellectuals are not unpopular by choice, and because it would be 
difficult to attribute so consistent an unpopularity to chance, it becomes pertinent 
to inquire what the cause of it might be. 


There is, however, another and perhaps more urgent problem. It is occasioned 
by the fact that within the academic ranks the term “anti-intellectual” is being 
swung about with disturbing intensity and rancor. The term is now as fully 
loaded and emotive as “ egghead,” “leftist,” “pinkish,” and, I must include with 
sorrow, the word “liberal” itself. 


There are, therefore, attacks on the intellectual from without and from 
within, and this offers a field-day for confusion. We shall accordingly assume a 
characteristically intellectual stance toward this situation, and, forgetting (let us 
hope not entirely) the passions smoldering beneath the words, turn our attention 
to the words themselves. 


Wuaat Is INTELLECTUALISM? 


Intellectualism is not a theory or a philosophy in itself; it is rather a degree 
of emphasis placed on the powers of the human intellect to achieve truth and 
happiness. To illustrate how perspectival this term is, suppose we ask whether 
Dewey’s philosophy exemplifies intellectualism in the same sense as does the 
philosophy of Plato, Descartes, and Spinoza. 





HARRY S. BROUDY is a Professor of Philosophy and Education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Framingham, Massachusetts. This article was prepared and delivered by Dr. Broudy as 
the presidential address at the annual meeting of the Philosophy of Education Society held at 
Kansas City, Kansas, in April 1954. The analysis presents a penetrating statement of the 
meaning of anti-intellectualism and a proposal for meeting the charge. 
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188 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


In the first place, this rationalist trio unashamedly were engaged in a quest 
for certainty which Dewey avowedly gave up. Further, Plato, Descartes, and 
Spinoza stretched intellectuality to include non-discursive components, so that 
the quest for certainty could get started and thence roll smoothly on the rails of 
logic. For Plato an intuitive vision of the Forms themselves in what he called a 
moment of “conversion” gave certitude to the subsequent chains of reasoning. 
Descartes relied on ideas which, if sufficiently purified from admixture with alien 
notions and separable from each other in thought, could not lead him astray in 
metaphysics, just as they did not lead him astray in mathematics. Thus it was self- 
evident to him that extension and thought were so clearly distinct, that all of 
modern philosophy has been devoted to putting this fractured Humpty Dumpty 
together again. Spinoza’s Ethica more geometrico would, of course, have arrived 
nowhere had not some fertile definitions and axioms gotten the demonstration 


under way. 


To dispense with this kind of certitude, as Dew ey does, is therefore 
anti-intellectual to the extent that it restricts the intellect to its discursive hypo- 
thetical mode exclusiv ely. Yet his unbounded faith in intelligence is intellectual 
indeed. The complete act of thought may, for Dewey, be born in non-rational 
impulse and end up in dumb physical motions, but in between is a bath of purify- 
ing intellect. It is true that Dewey made much of the priority of action over 
thought, but one gets the impression that most of the action he writes about is the 
sort that is needed to verify thought, and I venture to guess that his life-long 
concern was as much to make action thoughtful as thought active.* 


This is not the place to argue whether Dewey really gave up the quest for 
certainty or only asserted that others should. We are more concerned with show- 
ing that intellectualism as a theory about the powers of the human mind includes 
a rather wide band of views arranged in a series constructed on the dimension of 
noetic reliability. It is not easy to say just when a particular theory becomes 
anti-intellectual in this sense, because most theories do limit the human intellect 
in some way, and it is only the rarest of theories that denies to the human mind 


any knowle dge whatsoever. 


From intellectualism we get intellectuals, viz., the men whose activities and 
attitudes are predominantly theoretical. 


This theoretical posture is about as natural as ballet dancing or standing on 
one’s head. Professors know this by experience, but if their students’ successful 
resistance to theory still leaves them doubtful, let them try to convince their 
wives that theoretically a muskrat coat is as warm as a mink and that layers of 


paper properly contrived are as warm as either. 


Put an intellectual into any situation and his first impulse is to explain it or 
*Says Dewey in his rejoinder, 
same as in scientific inquiry. They 


“In principle, their [consequences] role in morals is the 
y are important not as such or by themselves but in their 


function as tests, of ideas, principles, theories. It is possible that at times, in opposition to 
ipse dixit ‘intentions’ and dogmatic assertion of absolute standards, I have emphasized the 
importance of consequences so as to make them supreme in and of themselves. If so, I have 
departed from my proper view, that of their use as tests of proposed ends and ideals.” 
Philosophy of John Dewey, 
p- 591, note. 


The 
The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. I, Paul Schilpp, ed. 
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An ANALYsIS OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 189 
explain it away. That intellectuals fall in love as well as lecture about it is always 
a great surprise to movie-goers, but also a source of malicious satisfaction, because 
it proves that the cerebral armor is not impregnable and that beneath it lies a 
visceral creature no better than it should be. Nevertheless, the armor is there 
and so are the weapons that go with it, viz., objectivity and generality. 


The intellectual perforce has to depersonalize every subject and every issue. 
To get outside of it, he has to get outside of himself too. This is quite a maneuver 
and “long practice of it leaves a mark upon him. The careful, almost hesitant 
statement, the endless qualifications, the minute distinctions, the haste to get 
beyond particulars to principle—these identify the intellectual as clearly as horn- 
rimmed glasses. 


To ignore the calls of blood, custom, viscera, and practical advantage even 
for a moment must seem to smack of the non-human. The non-human, however, 
may be either monstrous or Divine. In the presence of either men are uneasy, and 
when it comes to pass that their very lives depend on the intellectual, uneasiness 
turns into an alternation of dread and anger. That time has indeed come to pass. 
For, in truth, if our institutions of higher learning were to close tomorrow and 
remain closed for a decade, very little of what we call our modern civilization 
would remain; if the anti-intellectual does not “know” this in any precise way, 
he has disturbing intimations of it. 


THEORETICAL ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


I hope that we have made clear that intellectualism has two somewhat 
different denotations, viz., a set of theories about the scope and efficacy of human 
knowledge, and a mode of activity and its accompanying attitude. This would 
lead us to expect that anti- -intellectualism would also have two forms, i.e., 
theoretical and attitudinal. 


The history of philosophy shows this to be the case. The term “theoretical 
anti-intellectualism” strikes us oddly. However, the intellect is not only a search- 
ing faculty, but a critical one as w ell. Unchecked by brute existence, thought, as 
Kant saw, falls into antinomies. Thus, once the mind starts looking for causes, 
there is no point at which it rationally must call a halt. It can prove with equal 
rigor that the world must have had a beginning and that it could not possibly 
have had one. The root of all theoretical anti-intellectualism is, therefore, a 
rationally discovered and rationally defended skepticism. In the history of 
philosophy it has flowered into a great variety of epistemological blossoms. 


Astringent Skepticism. For example, there is a whole strand of anti-intellec- 
tualism that not only stresses the limitations of human knowledge, but parades 
them with almost a malicious glee. The Hellenistic skeptics from Pyrrho down 
to Sextus Empiricus argued that there was no defensible criterion of truth either 
in sensation or in reason, which ultimately depended on sensation. Science, being 
nothing more than a circular chain of interdependent hypotheses, was of no help 
either. The practical implication was to suspend all belief. In the absence of any 
rationally determined norms of conduct, conformity to custom and convention 
was as good a yardstick for value as anything else. These skeptics undoubtedly 
enjoyed pricking intellectualistic balloons and the accompanying bangs of indig- 
nation, but they also gave intellectual respectability to moral indolence. 
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Of the same temperament, although of a more sophisticated stripe, was David 
Hume. Like a doctor giving his patient the results of an unfavorable diagnosis, 
he informed the world reluctantly but firmly that there was no way of asserting 
any rational relation among events in the world or in the soul; that whatever 
other virtues science and religion might claim, rational justification was not one 
of them. However, the patient need not despair. Habit, custom, convention, and 
even such systematic illusions as science and religion could maintain everyday 
life pretty much as it had always been lived. 


Modern positivisms make a virtue out of the Humean predicament. Like 
Hume, they make sense impressions strategic so that what cannot be traced to 
or verified by sense is technically nonsense and theoretically meaningless. After 
showing that most philosophy was made up of meaningless statements about 
being, reality, and other metaphysical entities, positivists were left with only 
two sensible realms of discourse, viz., the statements of the physical sciences and 
the statements about the statements used in the physical sciences. One odd result 
of this intellectual abstinence was that the category of ‘ ‘importance’ ’ also became 
nonsensical so that even to decide that science itself was important became a 
matter of non-rational preference. For the positivists, as for the skeptics and 
Hume, convention, custom, and cultural circumstances had to be relied upon for 
the definition of e7ds. 


Thus Pareto found that only on rare occasions did mankind use the logico- 
experimental method. For the most part, both the actions and the theories men 
invented to justify them were prompted by their sentiments. And Marx tells us 
that if there is any truth, it is to be found in the dialectical process of the class 
struggle; i.e., the theories of men are no more than the ideological perspectiv es of 
their particular role in that struggle. In a more recent vein, we find such logical 
empiricists as F eig! regretfully insisting that about ends or ultimate values there 
can be no rational argument, however scientific and prudent we may be about 


the means to these ends. 


The anti-intellectual effort of this kind of astringent skepticism lies not only 
in the circumscription of the human intellect, but even more in what is thus 
excluded, viz., the fundamental grounds of human choice and action, i.e., what is 
really important to human life. 


Benign Skepticism. There is, however, a strand of skepticism that regards the 
limitation of the human intellect as a lever wherewith to elevate and even to save 
mankind. 

The Sophists, for example, were not dismayed by the implications of the 
relativity of all ethical norms. On the contrary, they saw in it an opportunity 
to emancipate man, for he could now shape his life as he willed— provided he 
had the right training. And, fortunately, they had just happened to bring some of 
this training along with them to Athens. To achieve political success, i.€., to w in 
friends and influence people, lots of them, rhetoric was the obvious prescription. 
Accordingly, the Sophists not only systematized grammar and other subjects ee 
orderly instruction, but they also bequeathed to our profession the habit of 
promising more for education than cautious men should. 
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An ANALYsIS OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 191 
I point to the affinity of modern Instrumentalism to this outlook with no 
invidious intent, but simply to emphasize the point that the inability to fix 
standards of conduct is not always regarded as morally disastrous. The Instru- 
mentalist would aver, I am sure, that w vhat man gives up in the way of certitude 
is more than made up for by the chance to enlighten human action through the 
transformation of predicaments into problems and decisions into verifications. 


William James was perhaps the most benign of skeptics. He was opposed 
only to “vicious” anti-intellectualism, or what he defined as: “The treating of a 
name as excluding from the fact named what the name’s definition fails positiv ely 
to include.” (A Pluralistic Universe, p. 160.) Far from distrusting the human 
power to know reality, James was all for letting common sense itself have some- 
thing to say about metaphy sics. For radical empiricism is a plea to allow our 
unanalyzed and undoctored experience to have its day in the philosophical court— 
an égalitari anism that is no more tasteful to positivism than to extreme rationalism. 


In Kant we have a morally strict but nevertheless benign form of skepticism. 
After Hume had made a theoretical shambles of science, ethics, and religion, Kant 
performed a second Copernican Revolution. He concluded that however Hume 
derationalized Reality, he could not derationalize human experience. There could 
be no experience at all—not even the disconnected Humean sort—without the 
forms of sensuous intuition, the unity of apperception, and a host of categories. 
Consequently, although admitting that we could know nothing about things- in- 
themselves, Kant nevertheless served notice on these unknowables that unless they 
got themselves into some rational order, human experience would go it alone. It 
is a little difficult to decide whether post Kantian Idealism thought the Universe 
had taken heed of Kant’s stern admonition and had forthwith furnished itself with 
categories, or that human experience could go it alone without further references 
to Reality. 


Another example of benign anti- intellectualism is afforded by the theory of 
Henri Bergson. Like Dewey, ‘Bergson held that the human discursive intellect is 
the problem- -solver par excellence. Indeed the intellect was designed to spatialize 
all reality so that it could deal with it mathematically, as does phy SICS. Perception 
itself Bergson regarded as the set of clues peculiarly relevant to our action on 
matter. But whereas Dewey was quite happy with this role of intellect, Bergson 
was not, because reality was, for him, primordially temporal and the intellect 
achieves success in action only by distorting temporal flux into spatial fixity. 


Thus while Dewey put all his money on reflective problem-solving, Bergson 
turned to intuition for a revelation of the real, and it is the mystic who is at the 
frontiers of thought and action rather than the man of science. Thus we see that 
a theory can be called anti-intellectual because it trusts the discursive intellect too 
much or because it trusts it too little. 


Militant Anti-Intellectualism. There is a type of anti-intellectualism which 
it is difficult to label as merely astringent or benign. Although still a consciously 
worked out theory, its import and tone are rather clear incitements to abandon 
the intellect as the guide of life and to substitute something like will, power, 
feeling, or faith in its place. 
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“- 


We cannot discuss all the variations, but romanticism is one fairly typical 
example of this class of theories. The notion that feeling or instinct gives a true 
revelation of the true and the good is, I suppose, the skeleton of romanticism. 
Wagner not only created music to exemplify this outlook; he worked out the out- 
look itself. Anyone who has lived or writhed through Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde 
needs no further definition of romanticism, and there are few of us who do not 
respond to the romantic appeal. Compared to the viscera, the cerebrum is indeed 
pale with the cast of thought. 


To the romantic, as well as to a philosopher like Nietzsche, the intellect 
makes a virtue out of cowardice. It contrives a refuge for those who dare not feel 
strongly or live fully. The appeal to defy the social conventions and to get 

“beyond good and evil” strikes a responsive chord because we all fancy ourselves 
in less sober moments as great, non-moral beasts who would cut quite a swath 
among men and women, if it were not for the craven tyranny of convention. 


Romanticism has only one loyalty, viz., to whatever it feels most strongly 
about, and courage, honesty, and honor are interpreted in terms of this loy alty. 
All romanticism, therefore, tends to ignore the consequences of one’s acts for 
others and even for one’s own future; as a result, any act “romantically” moti- 
vated is morally at least half wrong. It is easy to see why romantics and intel- 
lectuals are very old and bitter enemies. The intellectuals strip away the mystery, 
the glamor, and the hocus pocus so essential to the romantic mood, and for this 
the romantic can never forgive them, any more than an enamoured adolescent 
can understand or forgive the non-romantic questions her parents ask about her 
Tristan of the week. 


In every college we have the romantics who charge the intellectuals with 
pulverizing flowers and sonnets and then dissolving them into mere ideas; for 
them it is more important for the student to live intensely or to read about those 
who did than to understand fully. In general, they are more interested in the 
concrete than the abstract, in individuals than in laws and abstraction; and this is 
understandable because passion, after all, is dispensed retail. 


Although romanticism does tend to be individualistic, and a life led on 
romantic principles runs the risk of being socially blind, it can, on occasion, 
engender a fierce and frightening kind of ‘social solidarity. Untroubled by logic 
and fact, it can seize on any unit of society and erect it as an object of devotion. 
The family, the clan, the folk, the nation. the race have all played this role. In 
our own time we have witnessed how easily the blood tie can be used to justify 
the blood bath. , 


What happens when an intellectual becomes romantically impassioned about 
the intellectual enterprise itself? In philosophy we get some fascinating variants. 
The self, the will, feeling, imagination—almost any human faculty is spun out by 
dialectical dexterity into a me taphysical system in which everything becomes 
transformed into this or that phase of the Absolute. There is a brilliance and rigor 
about these quests for systems that reminds one a little of astute astronomers and 
and mathematicians using instruments of great precision—to cast horoscopes. 


We come to another species of militant anti-intellectualism in a thinker like 
Kierkegaard. This Danish theologian sensed the fundamental weakness of all 




















AN ANALYsIs OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 193 
intellectualism, viz., the need of the objective thinker to abstract from his own 
particular existence so as to discern the universal and generic in it. This forgetting 
of one’s self is an awkward posture at best, but it is positively intolerable in the 
moral situation where the very point at issue is not to be forgetful of the self. To 
choose, for Kierkegaard, was not merely to decide among foreseeable conse- 
quences on the basis of probabilities; it was rather the commitment of the self 
in its entirety to what in the light of very imperfect knowledge seems to be 
one’s duty. 


It is fortunate, of course, as Kierkegaard was wont to remark, that men do 
not reflect very deeply on what it means to be free. If they did, they w ould 
realize that freedom sets them up inescapably as moral agents with neither the 
funds nor the credit to back up the pretension. 


The intellectual, Kierkegaard points out, flees this predicament every time 
he converts himself into an objective thinker. He argued, therefore, that while 
objective truth about the world was interesting and diverting, it was dangerously 
irrelevant to the problem of human existence. By contrast, he held, there is a 
subjective truth—a mode of individual living—that reveals the predicament in all 
its intensity. For Kierkegaard this subjective truth is properly expressed only in 
the categories of the Christian religion—sin, guilt, repentance, and redemption, 
for they represent the highest tension between what is demanded of man and his 
helplessness to fulfill these demands. 


But these categories would lose their meaning unless a certain event took 
place which had a certain meaning, viz., the Christ phenomenon. And salvation 
depends on believing that the event did take place and that it had this particular 
meaning. On what grounds can we believe it? To this intellectual question, 
Kierkegaard insisted there could not be an intellectually respectable answer. For 
that God should become man to save man—that the infinite should freely become 
finite—that is the greatest paradox of all, an absurdity—what Kierkegaard called 
an “offense” to the human intellect. Indeed even the attempt to take the sting 
out of it by plausible theories and proofs betrays the fact that the thinker does 
not yet know how desperately things are with him. 


If I have elaborated somewhat on Kierkegaard, it is because many forms of 
modern Existentialism acknowledge him as an ancestor. If they have not taken 
over Kierkegaard’s object of commitment, they have taken over the act of com- 
mitment itself as the central fact of life, of good and of evil. It is tempting in 
these times of trouble to throw ourselves on the mercy and promise of this or 
that commitment, let come what may. 


Like romanticism, Existentialism is an invitation to moral oblivion, i.e., to 
forget that acts have consequences. For if all I can do is to gamble with the 
logically absurd, there is nothing strange in believing that my duty to my fellow 
man is simply to get him to make the same gamble. Disease, poverty, injustice, 
and even inhumanity lose their urgency when eternal bliss and salvation can be 
secured only by faith and not insured even by that. Or having become weary of 
trying to foresee consequences and their effects on the trains of events ev ery- 
where being set into motion, it becomes tempting to assert, with Sartre, our 
absolute freedom and a defiant commitment to it alone. 
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ATTITUDINAL ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


These latter types of anti-intellectualism are very close to what we have 
called attitudinal anti-intellectualism. Kierkegaard felt called upon to attack the 
established Danish church for having become too intellectualized; Sartre was in 
the Resistance movement, while Wagner nourished certain sociological attitudes 
that attained gruesome existential expression in Hitler. 


Nevertheless, these are still theories, spun out by intellectuals for intellectuals. 
They were addressed to the professors and not to the people, and so far as | 
know the people do not read these materials even today. Intellectuals are always 
suspicious of the popularizers of theory because the people take theory seriously. 
There is always the danger, therefore, that the people w ill misunderstand a theory 
or—what is no better—understand it. 


Attitudinal anti-intellectualism can find inspiration and justification in theory. 
It can, on the other hand, be innocent of all theory and be rooted in custom, 
convention, social conditioning, or shrewd expediency. For ex cample, we know 
that the winning of the West in our own history had something to do with the 
discount placed on the intellectual values. To this day there are people who 
regard all intellectuals as parasites who are fed, clothed, ‘and housed by the sweat 
on the manual worker’s brow. Clannishness, chauvinism, racism, moreover, are 
enjoyed by multitudes innocent of all philosophy, intellectualistic or otherwise. 


Yet, as Plato warned in the Republic, the intellectual should not overhastily 
blame the masses. Let the people once be allowed to realize that the intellectual is 
working for the Common Good and they will cease their hostility. Coming from 
Plato, this is a remarkable tribute to the fundamental decency ‘of the common 
man. More important, however, is the fact that it locates the hostility to the 
intellectual where it morally belongs, viz., in the heads and hearts of uncommonly 
shrewd manipulators of events. 


For it is the shrewd and unscrupulous man of affairs who is the real foe of 
the intellectual. As Plato saw, until men of action are themselves philosophers, 
the objectivity of the theoretical enterprise must be a constant source of danger 
to every group devoted to its own aggrandizement. 

Sometimes, of course, a new discovery or some theory hel ps such a group 
along, but the next one may hurt it. You can never rely upon the theorist because 
he has no genuine loyalty to any group. Hence, aay wise course is to support him 
when his theory fits your purposes, and to denounce him w hen it doesn’t. But 
denigrate him always, so that he can never command enough social power to 
make a real difference in the flow of events. In other words, it is important to 
have higher institutions of learning and an intellectual class, but it is even more 
important to capture that class and to neutralize it if you can’t. 


In every society the dominant group has to master the technique of doing 
this, and experience has shown that the best method by far is to control the 
freedom to inquire and the freedom to teach. The shrewd ones have put their 
finger on the nerve of the matter, viz., that it is not what is found and taught that 
is so dangerous, but rather the spirit of unloyalty to a particular state of affairs. 
Thus Hutchins, who preaches one kind of philosophy, is no less dangerous than 
Dewey, who preached a quite different one. The established order could count 
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on neither of them, so long as their fundamental loyalty was to some non-partisan 
ideal of truth. 


Viewed in this light we can understand why the academic world is so 
disturbed by the current attacks upon it. This uneasiness has been derisively 
interpreted to mean that we are suffering from thwarted conspiratorial propensi- 
ties. Those who put this interpretation upon it are maliciously and dangerously 
wrong. For I doubt that any of us would care to make out a theoretical defense 
for spies, traitors, and conspirators—repentant or unrepentant. Nor do we have 
any sy mpathy for the professor who carries on propaganda under the guise of 
teaching. Finally, if we do suffer fools and incompetents, we do not suffer them 
oladly. 


I submit, therefore, that the detection and prosecution of malefactors by 
constituted legal agencies is no more regarded by us as a breach of academic 
freedom than is the prosecution of professors w ho fail to support their wives or 
who abscond with the Glee Club funds. 


What does disturb us is the spectacle of political figures issuing ultimata to 
college presidents as to who shall and who shall not be on their staffs; what books 
are fit or not fit for students to read. We certainly view with dread a situation in 
which mere accusation of a faculty member can label him as a “controversial” 
case and ruin his career even before the charges are weighed. And we certainly 
do not view happily a situation in which local Vv igilante committees offer to com- 
pile dossiers on fellow citizens. 


The disturbing common factor in all of these activities is their intent, which 
is to control by fear and by intimidation what is taught and thought in every 
institution of higher learning in the country. Here we have, I submit, the real 
anti- intellectuals, i.e., those who hate and fear theory unless they can subvert it; 
who hate and fear the theorist unless they can control him. 


SoME OBSERVATIONS 


Out of this examination of the varieties of anti-intellectualism we can isolate 
the following points: 


1. The makers of anti-intellectualistic theories are by and large theorists who 
pride themselves upon their intellectual qualities as much as the next intellectual. 
It is this devotion to and practice of theory, whatever its import, that unifies 
intellectuals of all stripes and academicians of all denominations. 


2. The real foe of the intellectual is the man who belittles theory and tries 


to discredit the theorist. 


3. To believe that truth is attainable and that to search for it rationally is 
man’s highest duty and privilege—that is intellectualism. To believe that the truth 
has already been found and that further search is useless and even dangerous—that 
is dogmatism. Thus the theorist who searches for absolute truth is not a dogmatist, 
while the relativist who interdicts the search for absolutes may be a dogmatist 
indeed. 


4. There are important chinks in the intellectual’s armor. First, he is pretty 
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effectively divorced from action. Theory, he believes, is always relevant to 
action, but he may not be the one to demonstrate the relevance. This is so because 
he is doomed to specialization, and even philosophy, whose purview knows no 
limits, when cultivated for precision becomes a specialty. His competence in 
physics, English literature, or even economics is no bar to foolishness at the town 
meeting or in his home. As a result, the citizenry lose faith in and respect for the 
theoretical enterprise in general. For what profiteth it a man to be a professor of 
hydraulics if he can’t fix a leaky faucet? 


In the second place, the more competent we become intellectually, the more 
lopsided we may become in the other dimensions of life so that aesthetically, 
religiously, and sometimes even ethically, we present an indifferent model to our 
students and to the world. Perhaps this is a vocational hazard; if so, we cannot 


afford it. 


5. The impatience of the intellectual to leap from the particular immediate, 
existential quality of life to the general and universal is often unseemly and may 
be the symptom of shallowness at best and of a cavalier callousness toward the 
human predicament at worst. This means that the intellectual has to examplify a 
mode of life that exhibits not only his faith in knowledge and an unqualified 
loyalty to it, but also a courageous sophistication about its limits. If the intellectual 
life is to be taken as a hint of divinity rather than as a stigma of monstrosity; if 
nothing human is really alien to the intellectual, then it behooves him to display 
a godlike compassion as well as a godlike dispassion. 


Tue ATTACK From WITHIN 


We now come to the charge of anti-intellectualism leveled by one segment 
of the academic profession against other segments, more specifically, against the 
professional educators, sometimes referred to as “educationists.” 


What can this charge mean? In the light of our analysis it might mean: (1) 
that some or all professional educators espouse anti- intellectualistic theories, 
and/or (2) that some or all professional educators hold, foster, or incite attitudes 
hostile to the intellectual enterprise and its participants. 


1. Now it is to be expected that the numerous tunes and nuances of skep- 
ticism should find echoes in educational theory. There are, however, three major 
matters of theory on which the charges are usually based, viz., cultural relativism, 
rejection of organized subject matter, and the elevation of non-noetic outcomes 
to a position of top priority in the curriculum. 

(a) We certainly have a strong current of cultural relativism in the w ritings 


on professional education which reflects itself not only in the philosophy of edu- 
cation, but also in the methods and theories of the social sciences. 


Indeed the theory of the sociology of knowledge and norms is supposed to 
be the only one consistent with the findings of the social sciences. Unfortunately 
the professional educator who has prov ed the relativity of all norms to his own 
satisfaction and to that of his brighter graduate students finds himself at a loss as 
to the educational consequences of the theory. There are those who say that 
cultural relativism means that the school can be no more than a transmission 
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agency for the dominant group in a culture. Others hold, however, that it is a 
warrant for changing the social order unhampered by absolutes and traditions. A 
third group holds that it means both. But clearly if ‘ ‘good” and “true” have no 
meaning except in terms of behavioral preference, then better and truer can have 
no other meaning, and this means, in turn, that sooner or later all norms become 
relative to the power to enforce them. I believe, therefore, that the hypothesis of 
the relativity of knowledge and ethical norms to be inadequate to the facts of 
human experience and inconsistent with the educational philosophy so frequently 
based upon it, viz., the philosophy of progress. 


But it is one thing to charge cultural relativism with theoretical inconsistency 
and quite another to assert that its proponents are evil men scheming to capture 
the American school system for creeping Socialism, galloping Communism, or 
riotous hedonism. The first issue is theoretically debatable; the second asserts that 
a certain attitude exists that has certain ends in view. This is, I believe, not only 
false, but maliciously so. 


(b) What shall we say of the charge that professional educators are anti- 
intellectual because they have no respect for organized subject matter and are 
working to sabotage it in the public school curriculum? 


Whether there is such an effort is a question of fact, and if it is a fact, then 
we can still ask whether the effort is a consequence of some theory or not. Unless 
much of what Progressive school people have written on curriculum construction 
means something diametrically opposed to what it seems to say, we can conclude 
that there has been for tw enty- five years or more a genuine and sincere effort to 
displace the subject matter curriculum with some other type. But as I shall try 
to indicate a bit later, there is other opposition to the traditional subject matter 
curriculum, and this opposition is not the consequence of the theory that inspired 
the Progressive curriculum makers. On the contrary, this opposition is inspired 
by a contempt for any theory or is an attempt to subvert Instrumentalism for 
particular purposes. 


As to the theoretical opposition, the issue is really as to what is truly intel- 
lectual, and twenty-five years have about exhausted the arguments on either side. 
Calling one party to the controversy anti-intellectual settles nothing; what is 
called for is a re-examination of the whole issue—of which, more a bit later. 


(c) It remains to note briefly the charge that the life adjustment curriculum 
suppresses the noetic outcomes of schooling in favor of emotional, personal, 
social, and civic adjustment. I think it is quite true that the emphasis of current 
educational psychology is on personality adjustment, whatever that is taken to 
mean, rather than on the acquisition of skill and knowledge. But it is to be 
doubted that this emphasis—whatever its merits—stems directly or solely from 
Instrumentalism as a theory. A better argument can be made out for Freudian 
theory as the ancestor of the mental hygiene movement in education, and it 
should be remembered that the American public i is just catching up with Freud. 


Further, this emphasis is not necessarily anti-intellectual. If we hold that 
personality adjustment i is exclusively a matter of social conditioning, manipulation 
of group environments, practice runs of life under the watchful eyes of psychi- 
atrists and social workers, then it is not difficult to see the school becoming a sort 
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of community clinic for normally neurotic pupils, i.e., for the general schoo] 
population. On the other hand, if we hold that know ledge i is the school’s distinc- 
tive contribution to personal adjustment, then matters stand otherwise. The real 
question for the philosopher of education right now is to re-examine the relation 
between the necessary conditions of learning and the learning itself. For granted 
that physical, emotional, and social health are necessary conditions to learning, 
it still does not follow that the peculiar role of the school in a society is merely 


to satisfy these conditions 


I believe that on each of these three issues we have reached an impasse. The 
symptoms of this condition are to be found in a widely pervasive weariness with 
the old arguments and slogans—even on the part of the most loyal partisans. All 
of which means, I believe, that the time has come to turn our suspicion on what 
has come to be taken for granted by both sides of the controversy. And what has 


come to be taken for granted by ‘both sides is that the lines of agreement and 


disagreement are indelibly drawn. 


I would suggest that neither the Instrumentalists nor the proponents of the 
subject matter curriculum have analy zed fully what is involved either in the 
complete act of thought or in the mastery of a subject matter. It is illuminating 


to reflect on how much “knowledge” problem- -solving entails and how much 


“thinking” the mastery of a subject matter requires. 


Further, I believe that we have a great deal to learn about the logical rela- 
tions among the various intellectual disciplines and each of these to life itself 
before we can plump for any specific “gimmick” for integrating either the per- 
sons or the curriculum. Also, there is much work for the theorists on both sides 

to determine more precisely the role of the school in a highly complicated, 
industrial order before we pledge the school system to a hodge podge of promises 


to every pressure group in the community. 


Finally, I believe that beneath certain posturing there is a fundamental 
agreement possible about the nature of human nature and the definition of the 
good life. In other words, we can specify the meanings of such notions as freedom, 
adjustment, and integration in terms of human behaviors and learnings that can 


be objectively observed and evaluated. 


To such a program of re-examination the opposition will come not from the 
proponents of any particular theory, but from the dogmatists to be found in 
every camp, i.e¢., from those who have strong party loyalties and party lines 
wherewith to assay those loyalties. With respect to theoretical anti-intellectualism, 
dogmatism is the one element of which professional educators should be most 


frightened, for it is the fault to which it is most liable. 


2. Yet when all is said and done, it is the attitudinal anti-intellectuals who 


constitute the greatest danger to professional education, the academic profession, 
and to the intellectuals as a class. Do we have any of these in professional edu- 


cation? I believe we do, to wit: 


(a) Naive vocationalists—or those who would trim schooling down to the 
probable demands of probable employment in an alleged probable future. 
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(b) Anecdotal empiricists—or those who fashion their educational principles 
on what seem to be remarkable exceptions to scientifically warranted expectations. 


(c) Technological instrumentalists—or those who believe that school is 
simply a place to work on job samples. How-to expresses both their views on the 
curriculum and methodology. 


These three groups within professional education just don’t like theory of 
any kind, and within a graduate school of education we often find them fighting 
bitterly against theoretical requirements for even the doctoral degree or for a set 
of courses labeled: “How to Meet the Requirements for the Doctoral Degree.” 


Other groups show a limited hospitality to theory, viz., to that prescribed for 
their own specialty or to what they define as genuinely scientific theory. Thus 
our friends in psychology and statistics are not hostile to theory prov ided they 
are allowed to name the theory. From this group we are likely to elicit little 
enthusiasm for the study of the history and philosophy of education, cultural 
studies, and the humanities as part of teacher training or professional training. 


Now the difference between genuine and pseudo theory is important, and 
the attempt of our specialties to be scientifically respectable is certainly not 
anti-intellectualistic. 


As a matter of fact, the attitude of this group should be a constant reminder 
to us that an armchair and a willingness to be thoughtful and vague about edu- 
cation do not produce a theory about education and most certainly not a 
philosophical theory of education. The efforts of this Society to define the dis- 
cipline of the philosophy of education have been gratifying to us within the 
Society, but we are still a long way from convincing administrators and our more 
scientific colleagues in education. 


This brings us to another class of educators who are doing the cause of 
professional education a great deal of harm without malice aforethought and 
perhaps without really knowing that they are doing this harm. This group uses 
the trapping of academic titles and procedures to create courses, credits, degrees, 
and even academic departments in an overw helming profusion and confusion. 


By a kind of pedagogic cal mitosis two courses spring where only one had 
bloomed the previous semester, and presumably each course has a core of 
indispensable theory and mange organization of content to justify a paragraph 
in the catalogue. Granting that a new field will have more ad hoc courses than a 
well-established one, and» granting the youth of education as a professional field 
of study, we should be doubly careful about appropriating the bottles of degrees, 
credit, etc., for a very different kind of wine. If we are careless about such 

natters, then we should not be too surprised to find ourselves low men on the 
worinaie te totem pole. 


This brings us to a task that as philosophers of education we cannot much 
longer postpone, viz., the re-examination of our catalogues, so to speak. We can- 
not leave this either to specialists or to administrators. If we are really the 
theorists of education in the best and broadest sense of that word, then it is up 
to us to (1) define the necessary sub-disciplines within the general discipline of 


(Continued on page 205) 








THE MEANING OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


BY ANTONIO PINILLA 


DURING THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Philosophy of Education Society at Notre 
Dame in 1953, a group discussed ““The Nature and Function of Philosophy of 
Education.” Since some of the members of the committee were interested in the 
viewpoint | expressed during the oral discussions, I would like to define my 
thought in a written form in the hope that it will arouse as interesting Comments 
from others of my American colleagues as it did from those who attended the 
discussions on this subject. 


PuiLosopHy as “PHILOSOPHIES” AND AS “PHILOSOPHIZING” 


Philosophy could be understood in two different ways: as a “questioning” or 
as a “set of answers.” In the first sense philosophy means “philosophizing’ ’. it has 
an “active,” a “verbal,”’ meaning rather than a “substantive” significance. It is a 
painful and continually renewed effort of human inquisitiveness in order to see 
deeper into the nature of things. In the second sense philosophy presents the 
definitive contours of a: sy stematic organization of solutions; the solid architectural 
structure of a rational whole of explanations to the most primary and universal 


problems. 


This is not supposed to be a dichotomy for which I claim al “real” validity. 
I am aware that all philosophies imply both a “questioning” and a “set of 
answers.” What I am formulating is just a “formal” distinction with regard to the 
ways of appraising the value coefficient of philosophy. 

While asking: why philosophy?, we usually look at the present and at the 
past searching for its valuable achievements. We shall now emphasize the two 
general attitudes or w ays of placing ourselves with regard to this question. 


We could say: philosophy explains to us the basic interrogations referring 
to the world, God and man, through a coherent sequence of know ledge findings. 
This attitude implies the acceptance of a given philosophy conceived as an 
organic set of answers. Looking carefully at the deep context of this attitude, we 
discover, however, that while it seems to resolve the problem for each of us, our 
own individual philosophical problem, it does not resolve the philosophical prob- 
lems as such. While the basic problems are more or less constant, the various 
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This article views philosophy as a “questioning” rather than as a “set of answers,” and con- 
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‘IT use the word “verbal” meaning verb, active function of the name. I do not mean oral, 
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philosophies give them radically diverse solutions. Even more, each particular 
philosophical system interprets these problems in an entirely peculiar fashion. 
From such an outlook, philosophy as a whole might appear as a big “contradic- 
tion in terms”: different solutions for the same problems, different ways of pos- 
tulating problems regarding the same basic questions. From this angle, philosophy 
appears to carry within herself the germs of her own destruction. How could we 
attribute value to philosophy when it does not offer the most elementary attri- 
bute of any serious knowledge achievement: inner consistence, internal coherence? 
The claim for unity and universality which belongs to the essence of philosophy 
becomes a broken Promise, a frustrated attempt. Disappointment expresses itself 
concluding: there is not “philosophy.” There are only “philosophies.” 


But there is another possible way of regarding philosophy. We have the 
alternative of a different philosophical ssiende: philosophy as “philosophizing. <g 
This viewpoint enables us to see in the historical dev elopment of philosophy inner 
consistency and universal validity. Thus, philosophy becomes the personification 
of the dramatic component of human existence. But in this case its validity and 
consistency refers to the philosophical “questioning” rather than to the philo- 
sophical “Solutions.” The intelligent, dramatic, and sincere effort of approach, that 
all “philosophizing” implies, provides a common value-significance to the differ- 
ent philosophies. From the perspective of this agonic effort of men which we call 
‘philosophizing” the drive to inquire, the radical inquisitiveness and curiosity, the 
dramatic interest and anxiety which keeps on questioning perhaps beyond the 
limit of human potentialities, all this belongs to the unitary meaning and value of 
philosophies. Emanuel Kant recognized this in the introduction of his “Kritik Der 
Reinen Vernunft.” He said: 


Human reason has this peculiar faith that in one species of its knowledge it is 
burdened by questions which, as prescribed by the very nature of reason itself, it 
is not able to ignore, but which, as transcending all its powers, it is also not able to 
answer.” 


In accordance with our dynamic value criteria, the philosophical attempt of 
Kant to demonstrate the impossibility of metaphysics through an analysis of the 
possibilities of human knowledge contributes to metaphysics as much as ‘the works 
of the well known metaphysicians:—Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas. This evaluation 
would be meaningless from the outlook of the “solutions” offered. But looking at 
the positive qualities of the philosophical effort of approach, the new postulation 
of problems and interrogations at the foundations—we discover that the “philoso- 
phizing,” as the permanent value criteria of philosophy, reaches climactic points 
in the case of the Stagirite, as well as in those of the Doctor Angelicus and the 
Philosopher of Koenigsberg. The whole philosophy became basically increased 
with their contribution in spite of the contradictory character of their solutions. 


“Emanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (trans. Norman Kemp Smith), London: Mac- 
millan and Company Limited, 1934. Cf., Immanuel Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft, mit 
einer E inleitung und Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Dr. Erich Adickes, Berlin: Mayer und 
Miller, 1889 (p. 5, Vorrede zur ersten Auflage vom Jahre 1781): “Die menschliche Vernunft 
hat das besondere Schicksal in einer Gattung ibrer Erkenntnisse: dass sie durch Fragen 
belastigtwird, die sie nicht abweisen kann; denn sie sind ihr durch die Natur der Vernunft 
selbst aufgegben, die sie aber auch nicht beantworten kann, denn sie tibersteigen alles 
Vermégen der menschlichen Vernunft.” 
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Philosophies become integrated in an objective value unity measured in terms 
of the sincerity of the approach, the accuracy of their dev elopments, and the con- 
sistency with their starting points which the ‘ ‘philosophizing” effort reveals. Blas 
Pascal made a very keen observation in this connection while say ing: “Une prob- 
leme bien posé est a moitié resolu.” We do not evaluate philosophies by the absolute 
merit of the answers obtained but rather by the sharpness and depth revealed 
in the “asking,” in the “philosophizing.” ” That which remains of the philosophical 
systems is not usually their great final conclusions but rather their partial gains 
in the effort of approximation. In the peculiar focus, in the newness of execution, 
in the originality of the question reside the principal element of progress and 
advance. 

This dynamic appraisal of philosophy is deeply rooted in the origins. We 
could say that it is more “philosophical” than the other one. Not the ‘ ‘philoso- 
phers” but rather the ‘ ‘sophists”—who claim to possess wisdom, “sophia,’—are 
the ones who interpret and evaluate philosophy from the exclusive perspective of 
the answers attained. They adopted such an attitude because they subordinated 
the “search” to a “tecné.” Their theoretical effort was toward the practical ac- 
complishments they were pursuing, their speculative research was toward the 
objectives of their will of domination. Because of this they tried to be “convinc- 
ing” instead of “accurate” and “truthful,” “rhetorical” and ‘ “polemic” rather than 
“scientific” and “philosophical.” 

The philosopher experiences knowledge as a painful process of slow dis- 
covery. He does not feel himself in possession of truth. On the contrary, his 
attitude is one of austerity and humbleness. He does not try to prevz ail upon any- 
one but rather tries to dig out “something” of the truth, alw ays attractive and dis- 
tant. If the philosopher communicates with others, it is in order to make them 
participants in this search, to enliven the anxiety of their effort, and direct them 
straight to this magnificent task of rebuil< ling the footsteps of truth through 
determining the limits of their own ignorance. 


Wuart Kinp or PuitosopHy SHALL We CuHoose AS PHILOSOPHERS OF EDUCATION? 


Which of these two w ays of interpreting philosophy, which of these two 
philosophical attitudes should prevail in the case of philosophy of education? 


As a matter of fact I think that with very few exceptions the kind of philos- 
ophy of education that is taking place today belongs to an interpretation of 
philosophy as a “set of answers.” Its perspective is focused in the field of system- 
atic general philosophy and its task is conceived, and consists mainly, in “apply- 
ing” ‘the gencral philosophic: al answers to educational problems and discussions. 
In so doing they are reducing educational philosophy to mere “epiphenomena” of 
general philosophy. 


If by philosophy we understand an authentic search for facts, this kind of 
educational philosophy is not really a philosophy. Rather it is just an “echo” of 
the issues and discussions that take place in the different fields of general 


philosophy. 


3efore me I have the Forty-First Yearbook (Part I) of the National Society 
for te Study of Education entitled: “Philosophies of Education.” The philo- 
sophical studies here contained are all interesting and valuable, but could we find 
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any basic difference in scope, methods and purposes of the expositions and dis- 
cussions here developed from those that we find in any serious manual of general 
philosophy? 


Explicitly or implicitly all these studies have a common methodological 
foundation: they represent the interpretation of educational problems from the 
light of a previous specific viewpoint held in the more general field of systematic 
philosophy. A proof of this is constituted by the fact that these previous ¢ general 
philosophical outlooks define their conceptions of philosophy of education: ex- 
perimentalism, realism, idealism. Do these terms and notions have a particular 
meaning valid for the field of education independent of positions held in epistemol- 
ogy, theoretical psy chology, or philosophical anthropology? ? I should say no. On 
the contrary they are, as such, notions primarily meaningful for these fields of 
theory of know ledge or metaphysics. Coming from here they have been ‘ ‘pro- 
jected” into the field of education. Moreover I think that if educational philosophy 
had grown from within, that is, starting with a philosophical search for educa- 
tional facts, these epistemological and ontological trichotomies of experimentalism, 
realism, and idealism would not have taken place, at least in the status of a funda- 
mental issue. | even would dare to advance that from the outlook of an original 
ph ilosophical inquiry on education such a trichotomy would appear as an artifi- 
cial one. This is due to the fact that this trichotomy grows from the specific prob- 
lematics of epistemology and ontology which are particularly different from the 
eduactional problematics. They might be meaningful for questions such as: How 
is knowledge possible? What is the nature of objects? But indeed they are not 
pertinent to the inquiry regarding the nature of educational processes. 


As I stated before, I explain this situation to myself as a result of an approach 
to philosophy which considers it as a panacea of answers that, oper ating as 
effective drugstores, would compound the prescriptions for all sorts of needs. 


The other alternative would be based on a dynamic conception of philosophy 
as an original, authentic and uncommitted inquiry. This conception of philosophy 
of education as a task of inquiry to be accomplished should put in suspension all 
previously existing philosophical solutions and outlooks while observing, describ- 
ing, analyzing, and interpreting their specific sphere of facts—the educational ones. 


Such a philosophy of education should define its problems and determine its 
scope of meaningful facts, formulating questions such as: Are there such things 
as educational facts? Can we speak of specific educational relationships or connec- 
tions? Do they present peculiar traits different from those traits of the epistemo- 
logical facts and relations, the psychological facts and relations, the aesthetic, 
ethical, axiological, and philosophic anthropological relations and facts? 


If we conceive epistemology, aesthetics, theoretical psychology, philosophical 
anthropology, ethics, and axiology as formally different philosophical disciplines 
it is due to the fact that these have been able to define their ty pical problems, the 
particular _— of facts and relations in which they are interested, their charac- 
teristic outlook « r perspective, and, above all, because they have proceeded it 
their inquiries niin to these delimitations of their specific scopes. In this way 
they were capable of shaping their peculiarities. 


It may be said that all of this has already been accomplished in the field of 
educational philosophy because all educational conceptions have behind them a 
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given philosophical outlook. I recognize the fact mentioned, but I reject the con- 
clusions that are drawn from it. What has really taken place is a philosophical 
interpretation of education starting from previously given philosophical points of 
view instead of an objective and uncommitted philosophical inquiry of educa- 
tional facts, relations, and situations. 


I esteem it as very valuable propaedeutically for philosophy of education, not 
as the task “par excellence” of philosophy of education, to detect and reveal all 
the philosophical assumptions and presuppositions that have shaped and inspired 
the already existing conceptions of education. But this should be considered as a 
necessary “cleaning up” of the field before starting the basic job: a philosophical 
inquiry on educational experiences, processes and problems. 


I should consider it extremely important for instance to identify the 
epistemological and metaphysical foundations behind the ‘ ‘subject matter em- 
phasized” type of curriculums and the “experience emphasized” ones. It should 
be worthwhile also to discover the relativistic, vitalistic, and anti-intellectualistic 
foundations of behaviorism and pragmatism, or the absolutism and apriorism 
which determine the sponsors of so called “formal discipline. 


From our outlook, however, this would represent only an introductory or 
previous kind of task which would permit an objective and uncommitted starting 
point in a genuine educational philosophical research. This preliminary work 
would help to avoid an equivalent of the “stimulus-error” in the field of educa- 
tional philosophy, but it could not contribute in a direct and positive way to 
elucidate basic questions of the philosophy of education like: What is the peculiar 
significance of “communication” from the perspective of education? Is education 
essentially connected with the way in which the process of human existence takes 
place? Does the ‘ ‘learning process” regarded from an educational outlook present 
traits not accessible to a strictly psychological or epistemological approach? 


Educational philosophy, as well as all philosophical inquiries, should start 
questioning, problematizing, hacthinn. and interpreting the facts, processes, and 
situations in which it is interested. I should say that its w ay, its method, should be 
an empirical one: from facts to laws, principles, and meanings; from educational 
situations to educational theories. Not the other way around. Within the dynamics 
of this philosophical process the outlook and perspectiv e of educational philos- 
ophy would become defined. Of course, after and only after this factual inquiry 
has taken place, a reference to all kinds of gener ral philosophical gage 
becomes imperative. Let us not start at the ‘end. The attitude should be of 
avoiding what happens today among philosophers of education; namely, that 
when almost at the end of their phil: ysophical discussions some educator has to 
beg them to be kind enough to descend to their specific field and draw their 
educational conclusions or implic ations. I should prefer instead that at the end of 
their discussion it be a philosopher who should ask them for the implication of 
their philosophical inquiry on education for the problems of ethics, epistemology, 


logic, or social philosophy. 

It is for all these motives that I proposed the followi ing addition to the 
intelligent report on “The Distinctive Nature of the Discipline of Philosophy of 
Education” prepared by the committee integrated by Mr. David Adams of New 
York University, Dr. Otto Krash of the State University of New York, Professor 
Robert Mason of Western Reserve U niversity, Dr. Francis Villemain of New 
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York University, and Dr. Nathaniel Champlin of Brooklyn College who acted as 
chairman. 


“ 


The referred addition read as follows: furthermore, above all, the 
attempt should be made to encourage both students and teachers to engage in a 
genuine and authentic philosophic search. This joining of effort in the common 
pursuit of a philosophic inquiry requires on behalf of the searchers a state of 
open-mindedness, in order to develop an ‘uncommitted,’ descriptive, and explica- 
tive approach to educational situations. 


“To be ‘uncommitted’ means to be aware of the philosophical assumptions 
and presuppositions which may distort an accurate description and interpretation 
of facts. 


“In order to be able to characterize her specific outlook as a philosophical 
discipline, the philosophy of education should have as her starting point an 
uncommitted and objective approach to educational situations, facts, processes, 
problems, and experiences. Only by basing herself on a solid analysis, description, 
and elucidation of educational situations will the educational-philosophical inquiry 
succeed in building up a consistent and meaningful normative philosophy of 
education. In summary, we conceive our task as an original philosophical inquiry 
into educational problems. We are for a philosophy of education that should 
grow from within the domain of educational facts rather than from projections 
of pre- -established general philosophical doctrines.” 0 





AN ANALYSIS OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


(Continued from page 199) 


education, (2) assay the theory and peculiar content that would sustain them 
as separate Courses of instruction, (3) squeeze out the water of triviality and the 
fat of duplication. I would strongly recommend that a standing committee of this 
Society be appointed to initiate and sustain systematic study ‘of this problem. If 
we wish to exercise leadership in education, this is the most direct and sensible 
way of doing it. 


In conclusion, I would repeat that the problem for the intellectual is how to 
deal with dogmatists on one hand, and shrewd opportunistic men of action on the 
other. Our situation is not hopeless, but it does mean that we have to commit 
ourselves to the proposition that the intellectual life is both good on its own 
account and as an instrument to growth in all human dimensions. All of our 
theoretical activity has to be devoted to showing that this commitment is itself 
justified. And we must lean very heavily on the faith that sooner or later all men 
will give their rational assent to this commitment and that ultimately even their 
viscera will shout “amen.” 


If nothing human is re sally alien to us and to our search for truth, then our 
intellectualism will be protected from superficiality, myopia, and callousness, and 
who knows but that the people will, as Plato promised, realize that we wield 
scalpels, not daggers; that we hope to be wise and not merely clever, and that we 
are not merely wreckers of the past, but architects for the future. a 








THE EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF 
CHARLES PEIRCE 


BY GEORGE S. MACCIA 


SINCE CHARLES S. PEIRCE IS THE ACKNOWLEDGED FOUNDER of American Pragmatism, 
his thought is of interest to students of education as well as to students of philos- 
ophy. At present much is being written about the character of Peirce’s thought. 
Interpretation of Peirce’s writings rests to a large extent upon whether his writ- 
ings are considered to reflect a system or not. Such a controversy rests on the 
selection of material from his papers. Since either the support or denial of the 
systematic character of Peirce’s thought rests upon selection, there may always 
be dispute about liberties taken in such selection. Perhaps the strongest support 
for treating his philosophy as systematic rests in the statement which follows: 


“To erect a philosophical edifice that shall outlast the vicissitudes of time, my 
care must be, not so much to set each brick with nicest accuracy, as to lay the 
foundations deep and massive . . .. The undertaking which this volume inaugurates 
is to make a philosophy like that of Aristotle, that is to say, to outline a theory sO 
comprehensive that, for a long time to come, the entire work of human reason, in 
philosophy of every school and kind, in mathematics, in psychology, in physical 
science, in history, in sociology, and in whatever other department there may be, 
shall appear as the filling up of its details.” (1.1) ? 


It seems evident that Charles Peirce intended to develop, if not a complete 
system, at least the basis upon which a system may be built. Therefore, it was 
assumed that an attempt to derive Educational Aims from the writings of Peirce 


is in keeping with the stated purpose of his papers. 


GoopnEss, REASON, TRUTH, AND SELF-CONTROL 


According to Peirce the primary aim of man’s activities, both individual and 
social, is the attainment of the szmnm bonum. The summum bonum is not a 
subjective ideal, but an objective end which is, in the long run, obtainable. It lies, 
in some way, in the evolutionary process (V.4). If the ultimate end for man 
lies in the evolutionary process, it has potential rather than actual being. It has 
reality in futuro. For Peirce the ultimate end for man is the rationalization of the 
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universe. Any one man or any generation of man is limited in knowing, thus, the 
final end for man is social not individual in character (V.4). Since man’s highest 
nature is reasonable thought, the conformance of man’s thought to the ultimate, 
objective, external thought i is the goal most fitting for man. Precisely, then, the 
highest goal of man is Truth. This does not mean that the Truth man seeks is 
actual in all its aspects and can be known with absolute certainty through the 
pronouncement of any authority or from the findings of any method of inquiry. 

Neither the experimental method nor the pragmatic maxim can provide actual 
present certitude. 


“All positive reasoning is of the nature of judging the proportion of something 
in a whole collection by the proportion found in a sample. Accordingly, there are 
three things to which we can never hope to attain by reasoning, namely, absolute 
certainty, absolute exactitude, absolute universality. We cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain that our conclusions are even approximately true; for the sample may be utterly 
unlike the unsampled part of the collection. We cannot pretend to be even probably 
exact; because the sample consists of but a finite number of instances and only ad- 
mits special values of the proportion sought. Finally, even if we could ascertain with 
absolute certainty and exactness that the ratio of sinful men to all men was 1 to 1; 
still among the infinite generations of men there would be room for any finite num- 
ber of sinless men without violating the proportion.” (1.141) 


Revelation can be no more certain than science. We can never be certain 
that what is revealed has been truly inspired, for the test of the validation of the 
inspiration depends upon reason. F ‘urthermore, truths which rest upon inspiration 
are somewhat incompreher nsible in nature. We cannot be sure that we compre- 
hend them correctly (1.143). All propositions in philosophy and hypothesis in 
science must be held tentatively, and be abandoned in the light of new fact 
(VI.181). Thus, in order that man obtain his end, thought must grow and 
develop. Only in this w ay can man, through and with the continuous evolution 
of social thinking, reach the Truth. Any educational aim for man must be in 
keeping with his nature, his end, and - structure of the universe. Since man is 
potentially rational (1.142), his end is Truth, and the universe is psychic in 
character (II.713), the growth of reason is a primary aim of education. 


In the development of reason, inquiry of every type should be fully carried 
out, for “rational methods of i inquiry have the vital power of self-correction and 
of growth” (V.582). Thus, any school situation should provide practice in deduc- 
tion, iis and abduction (retroduction). 


Deduction is that mode of reasoning which examines the state of things 
asserted in the premises, forms a diagram of that state of things, perceives in the 
parts of that diagram relations not explicitly mentioned in the premises, satisfies 
itself by mental experiments upon the diagram that these relations would always 
subsist, or at least would do so, in a certain proportion of cases, and concludes 
their necessary, or probable, truth. 


Induction is that mode of reasoning which adopts a conclusion as approx- 
imate, because it results from the truth in the long run. For example, a ship enters 
port laden with coffee. I go aboard and sample the coffee. Perhaps I do not 
examine over a hundred beans, but they have been taken from the middle, top 
and bottom of bags in every part of the hold. I concluded by induction that the 
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whole cargo has approximately the same value per bean as the hundred beans of 
my sample. All that induction can do is to ascertain the value of a ratio. 


Retroduction is the provisional adoption of a hypothesis, because every 
possible consequence of it is capable of experimental verification, so that the 
persevering application of the same method may be expected to reveal its dis- 
agreement with facts, if it does so disagree. For example, all the operations of 
chemistry fail to decompose hydrogen, lithium, glucium, boron, carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, flurine, sodium, .... gold, mercury, thallium, lead, bismuth, thorium, 
and uranium. We provisionally suppose these bodies to be simple; for if not, 
similar experimentation will detect their compound nature, if it can be detected at 
all. That I term retroduction. 


In his discussion of the application of reason for the fixation of belief, Peirce 
rejects all methods “s inquiry which are not conducted in the spirit of scientific 
investigation (V.397). The only motive stimulating inquiry should be an intense 
desire for learning ae Truth. Consequently, education should also have for an 
objective stimulation of interest for inquiry into Truth for Truth’s sake. No one 
can develop the single-mindedness of interest necessary for the discovery of 
Truth unless he has self-control. But self-control is not only essential in inquiry, 
it is equally important in conduct. Desire for Truth and self-control “seem to be 
the fundamental characteristics which distinguish a rational being” (V.419). 
Therefore, education should aim to foster and develop self-control. Such control 
cannot come about through discussion, for self-control is volitional in character 
(V.339n.1). Thus the sc hool environment should be such that the experience 
which sealers self-control necessary is present. The desire for Truth should be 
controlled by the student to the extent that he conducts his i inquiry into Truth 
according to principles which are not based on utilitarian motives such as personal 

gain. His i inquiry should be based on principles rooted only in Truth for Truth’s 
sake (V.583). Self-control should be developed to the extent that the desire to 


learn assumes the character of Volition (will to learn). 


EXPERIENCE, LEARNING REASON, AND ETHICS 


The reasoning process must be developed through “ones eyes” (V.363). That 
is to say, educators should avoid teaching the student the manipulating of words 
and fancies to the neglect of the manipulation of real things. All knowing starts 
in the senses (VI.522), and inferences as to the characters of the objects can only 
come by experiencing them. Since experience is the “forcible modification of our 
ways of thinking” by means of “the brutal inroads of ideas from without” (1.321), 
education should provide for the student’s learning by experiencing the actual 


external world of objects and events. 


“Experience is our only teacher. Far be it from me to enunciate any doctrine of a 


tabula rasa. For, as 1 said a few minutes ago, there manifestly is not one drop of 


scientific theory that has sprung from any other source than the power of the hu- 
man mind to originate ideas that are true. But this power, for all it has accomplished, 
is so feeble that as ideas flow from the springs of the soul, the truths are almost 
drowned in a flood of false notions; and that which experience does is gradually, 
and by a sort of fractionation, to precipitate and filter off the false ideas, eliminat- 
ing them and letting the truth pour on its mighty current.” (V.50) 
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The importance of experience in learning is strengthened through a corollary 
aim of education which is communication. The social character of reality 
(V.316) in Peirce’s thinking makes communication a vital outcome of education. 
The communication Peirce refers to is communication by means of signs. Such 
communication can occur only within a universe held in common through com- 


mon experience (II.357). 


Peirce, in his emphasis on the reality of experience does in no w ay mean to 
belittle the importance of imagination in learning. The inferring of images and 
the application of processes related to imagination mark the difference between 
stagnancy and progress in the practical matters of invention and scientific genius. 


“It is not too much to say that next after the passion to learn there is no quality 
so indispensible to the successful prosecution of science as imagination. Find me a 
people whose early medicine is not mixed up with magic and incantations, and | 
will find you a people devoid of all scientific ability.” (1.47) 


Indeed, from a study of Peirce’s epistemology, it is evident that imagination forms 
a key to all knowing when the vagaries of imagination are tested in experience. 


“People who build castles in the air do not, for the most part, accomplish much, 
it is true; but every man who does accomplish great things is given to building 
elaborate castles in the air and then painfully copying them on solid ground. Indeed, 
the whole business of ratiocination, and all that makes us intellectual beings, is per- 
formed in imagination. Vigorous men are wont to hold mere imagination in con- 
tempt; and in that they would be quite right if there were such a thing. How we 
feel is no matter; the question is what we shall do. But that feeling which is sub- 
servient to action and to the intelligence of action is correspondingly important; 
and all inward life is more or less so subservient. Mere imagination would indeed 
be mere trifling; only no imagination is mere. ‘More than all that is in thy custody 
watch over thy phantasy’ said Solomon, ‘For out of it are the issues of life.’” 
(V1.286) 

Thus, education must aim to foster the development of the imagining processes. 


Further examination of the nature of experience has shown that experience 
is only known as it is past. However percepts themselves are experienced; they 
are not known as experienced. Perception occurs instantaneously. The object acts. 
The knower reacts. Then, the percept is gone. Any attempt to analyze the items 
occurring in perception must occupy time, for in this process of analysis there is 
effort. The effort consists in recalling and preserving the items as experienced. 
Thus, during the period of time in which effort is required to recall and preserve 
the percept the original percept is irretrievably lost. Therefore, direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of the external is instantaneous and vague at best (II.141). It is 
evident that education should aim toward the development of memory. This does 
not mean to say that Peirce holds a faculty theory of mind. Memory is not a 
faculty with the power to reproduce an exact image of an object and which will 
strengthen with exercise. Peirce defines memory as the process whereby the mind 
infers that an object has been sensed before. Memory cannot be dev eloped in 
general, but the process of recognizing specific objects can be developed. 


A fundamental affection of consciousness described by Peirce is the sense of 
learning (1.376). Now this sense of learning is the quintessence of reason. It has 
its physiological basis in the formation of kabits (1.390). Obviously, since the 
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highest nature of man is reasonable thought, the dev elopment of its phy siological 
bases of learning is a fundamental objective of education. Habits of reasoning rand 
habits of conduct must be the goal of good teaching, but in so doing the educator 
must not fall into the error of the medieval schoolman. The teacher must not hit 
upon a method, habituate it and consider learning complete. 


“The medieval schoolman, following the Romans, made logic the earliest of a 
boy’s studies after grammar, as being very easy... . Accordingly, as soon as a boy 
was perfect in the syllogistic procedure, his intellectual kit of tools was held com- 
plete.” (V.359) 

Good habits of conduct as well as good habits of thought are requisite for 
the student desirous of knowing Truth. Unless he is honest and sincere with 
himself, he cannot maintain the singleminded interest necessary in the process of 
inquiry seeking Truth (1.49) 

Educational institutions must provide the environment conducive to learning. 
It must be an environment characterized by the spirit of diligent inquiry. The 
facilities of these institutions should be such that the perceptive and rational 
abilities of the student may obtain the maximum development. By this means, 
some of the causes of the lack of reasoning ability would be removed (1.65), and 
there would be a more rapid rise of man from the embryonic form of rationality 
which characterizes him now, to the rational station which is his destiny (V.585). 


Contrary to what may be expected of aims of education which honor Truth 
for Truth’s sake, it is not the aim of the teacher to cram the student with facts to 
fit the pigeon-holes of his mind so that he is filled with his own importance. 
Rather the teacher must see that the students do not become filled with notions 
of self-importance and superior abilities. 


“But suppose, by some extraordinary conjunction of the planets, a really good 
teacher of reasoning were appointed, what would be his first care? It would be to 
guard his scholars from that malady with which logic is usually infested .. . namely, 
unfair reasoners and what is worst unconsciously unfair .... The good teacher 
will therefore take the utmost pains to prevent the scholars getting puffed up with 
their logical acquirements.” (1.657) 


Peirce distinguishes between the theoretical inquiry “whose purpose is simply 
and solely know ledge of God’s truth,” and the practical whose purpose is “for 
the uses of life” (1.239). That a separation between education for theory and 
education for practice is requisite, can be ascertained from Peirce’s statements 
concerning science as an instrument for a practical end. 


One result of this is that all probable reasoning is despised. 


“If a proposition is to be applied to action, it has to be embraced, or believed 
without reservation. There is no room for doubt, which can only paralize action. 
But the scientific spirit requires a man to be at all times ready to dump his whole 
cartload of beliefs, the moment experiment is against them. The desire to learn for- 
bids him to be perfectly cocksure that he knows already. Besides positive science 
can only rest on experience; and experience can never result in absolute certainty, 
exactitude, necessity, or universality. But it is precisely with the universal and neces- 
sary, that is, with law, that conscience concerns itself. Thus the real character of 
science is destroyed as soon as it is made an adjunct to conduct; and especially all 
progress in the inductive sciences is brought to a standstill.” (1.55) 
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It would be a mistake to make educative ends subservient to practical ends. Such 
ends would destroy the theoretic component of knowledge. It would be equally 
erroneous to make educative ends serve only theoretic inquiry. 


The law to which conscience adheres belongs to the subconscious man. It 
resides in “that part of the soul which is hardly distinct in different individuals, a 
sort of community-consciousness, or public spirit, not absolutely one and the 
same in different citizens, and yet not by any means independent of them” (1.56). 
It is clear, then, that the aims of education for inquiry which seek the sz27um 
bonum in thought, and the aims of education for conduct which seek the sz7- 
mum bonum in action are different, and rest on different principles. At least, this 
is true in the present stage of evolved reason (1.620). Ethical aims, then, rest upon 
instinct’ or social conscience. 


The investigation of the nature of ethical aims must not rest here. To do so 
would be to miss the significance of an emphasis on conduct which is really social 
not individual in character. Peirce reasons that individual, particular, limited goals 
are of little value, for all individual things must come to nothing. They must 
decay or die (11.653). Thus, aims which are not futile must embrace that which 
continues and endures beyond the individual. 


“T can see but one solution of it. It seems to me that we are driven to this, that 
logicality inexorably requires that our interests shall not be limited. They must not 
stop at our own fate, but must embrace the whole community. This community 
again, must not be limited, but must extend to all races of beings with whom we can 
come into immediate or mediate intellectual relation. It must reach, however 

vaguely, beyond this geological epoch, beyond all bounds. He, who would not sac- 
rifice his own soul to save the whole world, is as it seems to me, illogical in all his 
inferences collectively.” (11.653) 


The last sentence of the above quotation supplies the clue to Peirce’s great ethical 
norm which is love. It is not the love of self but the love of one’s neighbor which 
should guide man’s conduct (I1V.68). A second primary y ethics’ aim of all educa- 
tion is to bring about the love of one’s neighbor. This ideal must be practiced. 
Since the student can only learn through experience, he must experience conduct 
which is commensurate with the ethical aim. The love of one’s neighbor extends 
beyond the social graces and courtesies. The teacher must understand the prob- 
lems of the student to the extent that he can guide his student out of the logical 
difficulties he encounters. Such a teacher “would fulfill the first condition, at 
least, of being helpful” (1.657). The fulfillment of the ethical objective of educa- 
tion lends itself directly to the accomplishment of the intellectual objectives of 
education. 


“Were there nothing in reasoning more than the old traditional treatises set forth, 
then a rogue might be as good a reasoner as a man of honor . . . . But in induction a 
habit of probity is needed for success: a trickster is sure to play the confidence game 
on himself. And in addition to probity industry is essential. In the presumptive 
choice of hypotheses still higher virtues are needed—a true elevation of soul.” (1.576) 


The specification of ethical aims must not be confused by applyi ing them to 
theoretical findings and of science. Conduct should follow the conscience of the 
race. 


"Instinct is defined by Peirce as a disposition which is due to inheritance or infantile 
training and tradition or both (II. 170). 
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“Take, for example, the belief in the criminality of incest. Biology will doubtless 
testify that the practice is inadvisable; but surely nothing that it has to say could 
warrant the intensity of our sentiment about it. When, however, we consider the 
thrill of horror which the idea creates in us, we find reason in that to consider it 
an instinct; and from that we may infer that if some rationalistic brother and sister 
were to marry, they would find that the conviction of horrible guilt could not be 


shaken off.” (V.445) 


Thus, educational aims of conduct must not hurriedly follow a pattern indicated 
by theoretical inquiry. Any man who would precipitately change his code of 
morals on the findings of individual or theoretical inquiry w ould be unwise. Rules 
of conduct are racial inductions ‘ ‘summarizing the experience of all our race” 
(1.633) 

The general aims of education derived from Peirce’s writings, as developed 
in this paper, may be listed as follows: 

1. Education should bring about the growth and development of reason. 

2. Education should stimulate self-interest in discovering Truth for Truth’s 
sake. 

3. Education should foster and develop self-control. 

4. Education should provide the experiences necessary for active learning. 

5. Education should develop the concepts and techniques necessary for the 
communication of ideas. 

6. Education should develop imagination which is rooted in experience. 

7. Education should develop the ability to recall past experience. 

8. Education should develop good habits of reasoning and conduct. 

9. The educational environment should be conducive to the development of 
the perceptive and rational abilities of the student. 

10. Education should bring about brotherly love and moral conduct. 0 





A Note of Explanation (?) 


The present number of Educational Theory, like the preceding number, 
has been delayed unconscionably by causes which, for the most part, 
have been beyond the control of the editorial office, and which have 
been as incomprehensible to us as undoubtedly they have been to our 
readers. In the closing weeks of Summer Session a situation developed, 
without advance warning to the editorial staff, which requires us to 
make different printing arrangements for the Journal. In order to avoid 
further dislocation of the publication schedule, an interim arrangement 
has been made which should bring the October number to you approxi- 
mately on time. We hope that “shortly thereafter we can announce 
details concerning the new arrangements for printing the Journal and 
handling its subscriptions. 
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A RELATIVISTIC APPROACH TO THE 
LEARNING ASPECT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY MORRIS L. BIGGE 


PSYCHOLOGIST KURT LEWIN AND EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER BOYD H. BODE were con- 
temporaries. Although there appears to be a great deal of likeness among the 
ideas of the two men, there is little evidence that either drew heavily upon the 
contributions of the other. Each in his respective field of endeavor seemed to be 
expanding a relativistic outlook. Lewin’s latest works seem almost pragmatic, yet 
he had not carefully defined a philosophical basis for his psychology. Bode often 
deals with psychological concepts, but always with a heavy philosophical orien- 
tation. 


The ideas and terminologies of these two leaders seem to supplement one 
another in the formulation of a more adequate approach to educational psy- 
chology. Bode writes as a follower of John Dewey. He has expanded and clarified 
Dewey’s outlook as it applies to the psy chology of learning. Lewin’s psycho- 
logical terminology and constructs are of value in dev eloping a learning theory 
consistent with Bode’s approach. 


The purpose of this paper is to propose a harmonization of the terminology 
and psychological procedures of Lewin with a pragmatic philosophical outlook 
as developed by Dewey and Bode.’ The aim is to synthesize a fruitful procedure 
for dealing w ith educational psy chology as applied to the problem of learning. 
The core of such a proposed synthesis is an interactive-situational continuum con- 
ception of learning. The purpose of the writer is to develop a theory of learning 
within a frame of reference set so that one might more fruitfully predict what a 
particular child will do in a certain situation. The many contributions of psy- 
chological research are not to be ignored, but are subsumed under a more ade- 
quate g “general outlook. Conventional laws of psychology are based on statistical 
predictions. Statistical predictions apply to the average child or to the typical 
behavior of an age group but they do not tell us what a certain person will do. 
Lewin’s psy chology was dev eloped i in an attempt to achieve some understanding 
in regard to predicting behavior of a specific individual in a concrete situation. 





MORRIS L. BIGGE is Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. This article continues a line of exploration presented in an earlier 
article, “A Philosophical Orientation for Educational Psychology,” which appeared in the 
October 1953 Number of Educational Theory. /t proposes a harmonization of the topological 
and vector psychology of Kurt Lewin and the pragmatic philosophy of John Dewey and Boyd 
Bode, with a view to a theory of learning that provides for a more fruitful prediction of indi- 
vidual behavior than is possible under the laws of conventional psychology. 





‘Morris L. Bigge, The Harmonies and Conflicts of Principles of Topological and Vec- 
tor Psychology with the Tenets of Three Educational Philosophies. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Kansas, 1951. 
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To accomplish the task at hand it is necessary to interweave the various 
ideas quite freely. It is not always feasible to identify the parts of each idea with 
its respective author. However it is acknow ledged that the thoughts of Dewey, 
Bode and Lewin are used throughout the paper. 


LEARNING—AN INTERACTIVE-SITUATIONAL CONTINUUM 


An interactive-situational approach to learning centers upon the child as he 
is, and the conditions of his psychological environment which surrounds him. 
Behavior is the function of a person and his environment. A child is dealt with in 
his present dynamic situation. A person in a learning situation is assumed to be 
neutral-interactive. He is neither inherently good nor inherently bad; rather, he 
is a potentiality to develop as he actively interacts with his environment. A theory 
of dynamic behavior implies a concept of “direction”—a conscious activity is 
carried forward to a goal through a process within w hich a person is constantly 
searching out the conditions for the next step all along the way.’ We always live 
at the time we live and not at some other time. Only by extracting, at each 
present time, the full meaning of each present experience are we prepared for 
doing the same thing in the future. 

A learning experience is a continuum. Every experience enacted and under- 
gone modifies the person who acts and undergoes. This modification affects, 
whether we wish it or not, the quality of subsequent experiences. It is a some- 
what different person who enters into each new experience. Every ex (perience 
influences to some degree the objective conditions under which further experi- 
ences are had. 


“If a person decided to become a teacher, lawyer, physician, or stockbroker, 
when he executes his intention he thereby necessarily determines to some extent 
the environment in which he will act in the future. He has rendered himself more 
sensitive and responsive to certain conditions, and relatively immune to those 
things about him that would have been stimuli if he had made another choice.” 


The concept of learning as an interactive-situational continuum, applied to 
concrete school situations, means that the child learns best in a democratic 
atmosphere. There is student-teacher r purposing, planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing. These functions are not centered in either teacher or pupil. In dev eloping a 
project or unit, the class begins with problems and seek out answers rather than 
beginning with the answers “and the teacher devising artificial problems in order 
to inculcate those answers. “Education, like invention, is primarily concerned, not 
with what is, but what may be.” 


In representing the psychological situation it is necessary to include phy sical, 
social, and conceptual facts in so far as, and in the manner that, they influence the 
person under consideration.’ Psychological events are determined by conditions 
at the time behavior occurs. One cannot derive behavior teleologically from the 
future, neither can he derive it from the past. A psy chological event is always a 


*Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940, p. 231. 

‘John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
p- 30. 
‘Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940, p. 228. 

*Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology. Translated by Fritz and Grace Heider. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, p. 25. 
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result of the interaction of many facts and is to be explained in terms of existent 
relations.® 


A life space at a certain moment contains the person and everything toward 
which, or away from which, he can make psychological movement. The psycho- 
logical past and the psy chological future are simultaneous parts of a psy chological 
field existing at a given time. An individual’s views about the past are often in- 
correct, but nev ertheless they constitute in his own life space the reality-lev el of 
the past. * The goal of an individual as a psy chological fact lies in the present and 
it constitutes an essential part of his life space.* The content of the goal may lie in 
the future—or it may not occur at all. The nature of the expectation is not 
dependent upon the event coming to pass. 


A life space has a duration of an instant. One lives through a succession of 
life spaces. Each is similar to, but not identical with, the life spaces which have 
gone before. In an actual school room situation it is necessary to assume some 
fixity of life spaces, however the dynamic nature of human experience always 
should be kept in mind. 


A RELATIVISTIC APPROACH TO LEARNING 


A pragmatic, relativistic approach to the study of human learning develops 
within a frame of reference of a field concept. Learning i is defined by first recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of a mechanistic connectionism such as that propounded 
by Thorndike. “We are obliged to insist that the responses are integrated in a 
distinctive, non-mechanistic fashion, which is a learned and academic way of 
saying that we do not know what goes on in the nervous system.”® The reflex-arc, 
trigger-action hypothesis is altogether too simple. Studies of K. S. Lashley and 
others seem to heap doubt upon the validity of the reflex-arc hy pothesis even 
when applied to spinal reflexes. It seems that in some way the nervous system acts 
as a unit. The existence of neural couplings is neither affirmed nor denied. The 
point is that the concept of “couplings” or connections is considered inadequate 
to describe and treat the function of learning in the most fruitful manner. Even 
the simplest behavior involves some reorganization. “Stimulus” and “response” 
concepts need not be discarded. If retained they must be redefined. “Stimulus and 
response mark a distinction within a larger co-ordination or ‘field.’ The entire field 
operates as a unit, and so stimulus and response cannot be separated from each 
other temporally. But they can be contrasted in terms of function.”'® One does 
not first see objects and then respond to them—he sees objects in terms of the 
responses that he makes to them. 


The learning process is studied within the framework of the life space of an 
individual. It is predicated that no force within mere association leads to repro- 
duction. Items are linked together in memory, not by virtue of connections or 
associations, but by the way each expresses the field organization of the task as a 





*Kurt Lewin, “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation.” In L. Car- 
michael edition, Manual of Child Psychology. New York: Wiley, 1946, p. 793. 

‘Kurt Lewin, “Defining the ‘Field at a Given Time’.” Psychological Review, 50, No. 3, 
p. 303. 

"Loc. Cit. p- 300. 

Boyd H. Bode, op. cit., 1940, p. 209. 

“Ibid., p. 230 
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whole. Learning is a reconstruction of experience through continuity of experi- 
ence. “Stated in positive terms, learning is a process by which experiences are 
changed so as to become more serviceable for future guidance.”"' 


Logical organization, social insight, appreciation, information and skill—all 
blend in the process of learning. Distinctions represent only differences of em- 
phasis. All forms of learning have a common element. ‘ ‘They all involve a change 
in the experiential situation which gives greater control in relation to subsequent 
behavior.”** “To ‘learn from experience’ is to make a backward and forward 
connection between what we do to things and what we enjoy or suffer from 
things i in consequence.’ "48 


A Re tativistic PsyCcHOLOGY 

Lewin’s system is identified as topological and vector, or field, psychology. 
Topology , as a non-metrical geometry, uses concepts such as inside, outside, and 
boundary. No distances are ‘defined. “Topologically there is no difference be- 
tween a circle, an ellipse, a regular or irregular polygon with any number of 
sides.”'* “A drop of water and the earth are, from a topological point of view, 
fully equiv alent.” The concept vector is borrowed from a mathematical system 
used in mechanics to represent direction and strength as two of the three 
properties of a force. The third property is its point of application. 


In the basic formula B = f(P, £), behavior is a function of the person and 
of his environment. It is produced by the totality of co-existing facts—a psycho- 
logical field. This psychological field is a dynamic whole of such nature that a 
change depends upon the w hole. Psy chological person and psychological environ- 
ment function as sub-wholes of the psy chological field or life space. A psy cho- 
logical field or life space consists of the totality of the constellation of inter- 
dependent factors which determine the behavior of an individual at a certain 
moment. The foreign hull of a life space consists of that complex of all non- 
psychological facts— -phy sical and social raw materials—which surround one’s life 
space. This is the part of the physical and social environment that is assumed 
to exist, but is not included in the psychological field of the person at a certain 
time. 


To understand and predict behavior, one needs to determine the structure of 
the field, i.e. interpositional relationships between parts in space, and to ascertain 
the dynamic properties of the field. “Objectivity in psychology demands repre- 
senting the field correctly as it exists for the individual in question at that par- 
ticular time.”"* A person seems to act in such a way as to try to achieve an 
adopted pattern of goals in the quickest and easiest way he senses or comprehends 
as available under existing circumstances.?" 


“Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads. New York: Newson & Com- 
pany, 1938, p. 41. 

“Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1940, p. 242. 

*John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, 
. 164. 
“Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology. Translated by Fritz and Grace 
Heider. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, p. 88. 

*Ibid., p. 53 

*Kurt Lewin, “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation.” In L. Car- 
michael edition, Manual of child psychology. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1946, p. 793. 

"Ernest E. Bayles, “Learning as Development of Insight,” Educational Theory, April 
1952, pp. 65-66. 
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B = f(P, E) Behavior is the function of a person and his environment. 


Life Space: The totality of the constellation of interdependent factors which 
determine the behavior of an individual at a certain moment. 


Environment: Everything in which, toward which, or away from which a person 
can make psychological movement. 


Barrier: Dynamical part of environment which resists motion through it. 


Foreign Hull of Life Space: Physical and social raw materials; complex of all 
non-psychological facts which surround the life space; limits behavioral 
possibilities. 


Person Centered Constructs: 
Needs: States of a person which, if they exist in relation to a goal, have a 
part in determining behavior toward that goal. 
Abilities: Cognitive—knowing environment. 
Executive—manipulating environment. 


Environment Centered Constructs: 
Valences: Imperative environmental facts; properties which parts of the life 
space have if the individual goes toward them or away from them. 


Cognitive Structure: An environment as known by the person; insight; under- 
standing; has one dimension—clarity. 


The use of Lewin’s constructs enables one to represent the psychological 
situation which includes the person, his environment, his goals, and their dynamic 
interrelations. Let us consider “Tom” in a school situation. That which appears 
to an observer as constituting Tom’s environment may include many elements 
not in Tom’s life space and exclude some elements which are in Tom’s life space. 
To understand Tom, the task of the teacher is to study Tom in his (Tom’s), not 
the, environment. Thus to be objective in dealing with a human being the teacher 
must be subjective. She must see the world as Tom sees it. To accurately predict 
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Tom’s behavior, the teacher must understand the structure and the dynamics of 
Tom’s life space. She must be able to predict (anticipate) the boy’s future life 
spaces. “ ‘Maximum all-around growth’ is an empty phrase unless or until it is 
translated into terms of what the individual is and how he is related to his en- 


18 


vironment. 


DyNAMICs OF LEARNING 

Learning is a matter of reconstructing experience in the interest of better 
adaptation. It combines thinking, skill, information, and appreciation in a single 
unitary process. Lewin uses the expression, structuring of the life space, to 
describe this reconstruction of experience. Learning is analyzed into four types 
of change—change in cognitive structure, change in motivation, change in group 
belongingness or ideology, and development of voluntary control of the body 
musculature. There is cognitive aspect to each of the latter three types, thus each 
of the four categories may be considered as involving learning as change in cog- 
nitive structure. A change in cognitive structure is synonymous with develop- 
ment of insight. The cognitive structure or insight consists of the w ay a person 
sees the phy ‘sical and social world, including all his facts, concepts, beliefs, and 
“The clear perception of relationships is what is sometimes desig- 
nated as insight It seems safe to assume that all learning involves some 
perception of relationship, however dim "19 ‘The result may be achieved 
without any knowledge of how it was done. But, even so, the learning is a 
process of getting the “feel” of the thing. 


expectations. ‘ 


Conceptualization—development of insight or change in cognitive structure— 
is placed at the heart of the learning process. A student learns by getting the 
idea or feeling the pattern of a life situation. While immature students will not 
make discoveries from the standpoint of more advanced students, they do make 
them from their own standpoint, whenever there is genuine learning. Learning 
results in building traces which affect future performance. Memory processes 
refer to structural similarities and differences between life spaces of an indiv idual 
at different times. Through learning one enlarges his world of understanding or 
insight to encompass more and more of the world which is affecting him. In a 
learning situation there is structurization of both the person and the environment. 
The mark of an intelligent person is that his life space is more highly structured— 
he has more insights. 


In differentiation of unstructured areas, a previously vague and unstructured 
area becomes cognitively structured and specific. This factor looms important in 
regard to development of language, knowledge, social interrelations, emotions, 
and actions.2° An example of this type of learning is the cognitive change of a 
psychological world as a whole during the development of a person. 


From all that we know, the newborn cannot distinguish between himself and 
his environment; slowly certain areas, for instance, those connected with eating, 
take on a specific character, become more and more differentiated; the parts of his 
own body become differentiated from each other and from the rest of the world; 


“Boyd H. Bode. How We Learn. D. C. Heath, 1940, pp. 286-7. 

Ibid., p. 241-2. 

“Kurt Lewin, : i i ituation.” In L. Car- 
michael edition, 


“Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation. 
Manual of Child Psychology. New York: John Wiley and Sons, p. 796. 
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social relations develop and become differentiated; needs, emotions, language go 
through a similar process of differentiation.” 


Learning as a process of adjustment means that there is a problem of some kind 
to be solved; or, in other words, that the environment makes a demand which 
must be met .... The experience of inventors and research men is all to the 
effect that the solution of problems is a matter of catch-as-catch-can. If learning 
is related to problem-solving, then pupils are in precisely the same position as 
inventors and research men... . All genuine learning, whether in or out of school, 
is much more like the process by which an inventor finally arrives at his goal. The 
inventor clearly has no sequence or steps for solving his problem. He tries one 
thing after another, he makes detours, he mixes up the steps in all conceivable 
ways. He has to do this in order to be “creative.” To the pupil a lesson that is well 
learned has an element of “creativeness” in it, no matter how familiar the thing 
learned may be to others. It is as preposterous to concoct a recipe for learning as 
for invention.” 


Restructurization of the life space determines psychological direction and 
meaning. In an unstructured situation “the person feels insecure because the 
psychological directions are not defined; in other words, the person does not 
know what action will lead to what result.”** Orientation or learning means the 
structurization of an unstructured region. Thus, through orientation or restruc- 
turization, direction within the life space becomes determined. 


PRAGMATIC-FIELD APPROACH TO Hair FORMATION 


Since a pragmatic- field outlook implies no such thing as exact repetition in 
behavior of any kind, it follows that the ordinary notion of habit formation must 
be revised. “The essence of habit-formation is not repetition but smoothness of 
co-ordination.”** “The experimental investigation of habits (association) has 
shown that the couplings created by habit are never, as such, the motor of a 
psychical event.” 


It is correct that a change in cognitive structure may occur on the occasion of 
repeated experience. However, it is important to realize that it is not the repetition 
itself but the change in cognitive structure which is essential for learning.” 


rigs animals learn mazes through hypotheses or changes in cognitive structure. 
\ spontaneous repetition of an act is not very likely and in case it does occur the 

activity is generally distinctly changed.” ’ Even in rote learning the number of 

repetitions is of secondary importance. The so-called repetition of an activity 

does sometimes bring changes in the cognitive structure and the need-tension 

system. 

, (Continued on page 234) 


“Kurt Lewin, “Field Theory and Learning.” Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part Il. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 226. 
“Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940, pp. 154ff. 
*Kurt Lewin, “Field Theory and Learning.” Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 228. 
“Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940, p. 249. 
*Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality. Translated by Adams and Zender. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, p. 44. 
“Kurt Lewin, “Field Theory and Learning.” Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part Il. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 229. 
*Kurt Lewin, “Psychology of Success and Failure,” Occupations, 14, 926-930. 











WHY TEACHERS DISAGREE 


An Analysis Of Curriculum Foundations 
BY CLYDE E. CURRAN 


ISSUES CHARACTERIZE AMERICAN EDUCATION. Every theory, every practice has 
defenders and refuters. In no area of teaching has controversy been livelier than 
in curriculum building. For more than 50 years now a war has been raging over 
the purposes, the content, and even the meaning of curricula. This dispute has 
many facets, but practically all of these fit into one large issue. The point at 
variance runs as follows: Should the curriculum contain an orderly arrangement 
of subjects that represent the best of our heritage, or should it present techniques 
for understanding pupils with a series of teaching exercises that aim to develop the 
personality of pupils? In short, should schools be subject centered or child 
centered? 


Believers in the first idea stress discipline, the need for a scholarly grounding 
in fundamentals on the part of both teachers and pupils, orderly arranged pro- 
grams of study, and the desirability of conceiving the great achievements of the 
past. Teachers who take the opposing side emphasize relating teaching to child- 
interest, self-discipline, and the need for teachers to have a scientific understanding 


of children and youth. 


Defenders of the subject-centered curriculum charge their opponents with 
promoting impractical ideas. Putting loosely defined notions into practice de- 
stroys discipline, and this leads indirectly to the character deterioration of pupils. 
They point out that students from progressive schools don’t have a sound grasp 
of essential subject matter. They feel that the major ills in American education 
stem directly from the silly innovations furthered by their opponents. 


Those who sponsor the child-centered curriculum have an equally impressive 
array of criticisms. The regimented routine of conventional schools for them 
fails to consider the way students learn. It subjects students to sterile classroom 
situations that have a damaging effect upon their personalities. The practice of 
putting discipline in the hands of authoritarian teachers, instead of promoting 
self-discipline, can lead to a despotism that will destroy the initiative of students. 
These educators claim that traditional teaching practices account for the weak- 
nesses of our schools. 


This debate takes a prominent place in education today. It ranks among the 
top problems in teaching. Due to its long run, a singular dev élopment has occurred. 
A two-track educational orthodoxy has grown Ww vith a wall separating one track 
from the other. Track one leans toward the conservative side, while track two 





CLYDE E. CURRAN is an Associate Professor of Education, Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont, California. In this article, disagreements among teachers on curriculum issues are 
examined as being, for the most part, functions of differences in theoretical orientations. 
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tends toward the liberal. (The terms “conservative” and “liberal,” although open 
to misunderstanding, are good descriptive names for these two positions. ) Those 
who take the conservative road think of themselves as defenders of tradition. They 
feel, and at times this emotion runs high, that but for their efforts to preserve 
our culture, the onslaught of new hairbrain teaching theories would ruin educa- 
tion. Schools today, according to some conserv atives, stand in danger of coming 
under the influence of pedagogical weaklings who would destroy the hard- 
earned attainments of years of work. 


Riders on the liberal track have developed a similar attitude of self-righteous- 
ness. Many adherents to each point of view have surrounded themselves with 
cliches and pat answers. They fail to recognize the short step from positive 
opinion to bigotry. The wall casts a shadow in both directions. 


Clearly defined differences supported by articulate thinking always have a 
place. Many varying points of view make up the American educational scene. 
This situation can serve as a source of strength making it necessary for teachers 
with contrasting loyalties to improve continuously their practices. A controv ersy, 
however, that maintains its strength through blind misunderstanding has no value. 
Under these conditions, differences, rather than generating provocative thought 
followed by constructive action, stand as barriers to communication. Curriculum 
experts frequently work themselves into a critical frenzy over teaching theories 
and practices that have never existed. T hey fire their heaviest polemic salvos at 
imaginary targets created from the fabric ‘of their own misinterpretation. Con- 
servatives are not the staid disciplinarians their opponents visualize. They have 
not only kept up with scientific advances, but have been responsible for develop- 
ing some of the most valuable research in education. On the other hand, liberals 
do not advocate tearing down valuable traditions, nor do their theories when 
practiced lead to the chaos their rivals have depicted. Possibly the most promising 
movement in modern education will result from their profound and far-reaching 
analysis. If they succeed in fulfilling their aims, educators will have available for 
classroom usage instruments that will assure the rapid growth of human person- 
ality. Students who have come under the teaching influence of competent dis- 
ciples of this position, contrary to some conservatives’ claims, have a competent 
grasp of the three “r’s.” This group is also conspicuous for the contributions they 
have made to research. 


A discussion that would outline the differences between the conservatives 
and liberals would perform a valuable service. The analysis that follows here aims 
to do this. It will go into the question: How do conservative and liberal educators 
react to the typical curriculum question, “Should the curriculum be planned in 
advance?” Although this discussion began by pointing out broad differences be- 
tween these two positions, a reaction to the above question will further refine 
the cleavage. The analysis will then turn from general differences to more specific 
points of disagreement by considering the following questions: How do pro- 
ponents of each of these positions differ in temperament and how does this affect 
their attitudes toward teaching? What is the place of permanence in the think- 
ing of these educators? In what sense are subjects taught real? 
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CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL VIEWS ON CURRICULUM PLANNING 


How do conservative and liberal teachers respond to the question, “Should 
the curriculum be planned in advance?” This question would not make sense to 
educators who lived prior to this century. To them, the curriculum meant the 
organized school program—the subjects. Drawing together the elements of 
vast culture to provide material for instructing the young required hard-headed 
advanced planning. How could teachers give the lessons necessary to equip pupils 
for effective living unless they worked from a comprehensive plan? 


At the turn of the century a line of thinking began to develop that challenged 
this tradition. It ran as follows: Curriculum experts, who do not consider how 
youngsters learn, stand in danger of providing courses of study that have little or 
no effect upon w hat actually h: appens to the students. When teachers begin to put 
into practice psy chological ‘and sociological insights, they will readily see that the 
kinds of experiences | youngsters have had and are undergoing at the present time 
along with genetic capacities set the pattern for curricula arrangements. These 
educators (liberals) would reverse traditional procedures. Instead of insisting 
that pupils become educated through assimilating subjects, they take the opposite 
tack. When subject matter provides students with vital moving experiences that 
in turn promote the expansion of their personalities, it belongs in the curriculum. 
(This is what curriculum means, not subjects taught but all the experiences pupils 
have that affect the growth of their personalities. ) Studies in social science show 
that this significant material flows from satisfy ing students’ felt needs. Satisfaction 
of demand carried on in a w ay that prov ides for the continuous expansion of an 
individual’s propensities constitutes the focal point of desirable learning. Cur- 
riculum arrangement done in the light of how students learn becomes a dynamic 
affair that organizes around human satisfactions. 


Educators who teach this way must analyze the personalities of their students, 
then, in keeping with the moving forces found there, prov ide their pupils with 
stimulating activities. The focus here falls upon the way personality grows. 
Traditional educators assume that a finely arranged curriculum will automatically 
provide pupils with educative experiences. These critics claim that such is not 
the case. The best prearranged programs made by experts may not jibe with the 
background of the students. The imbalance between student needs and pre- 
fabricated curricula can set off a chain reaction among students that will make 


them incapable of learning. 


Liberals point out that traditional educators who emphasize the products 
of our culture while neglecting the way these were generated, look upon teaching 
in a static manner. T hey single out answers to questions past and present genera- 
tions have made as the necessary substance for teaching without going into the 
human struggles out of which these data emerged. Within the dynamics of people 
living and struggling at the time they live and struggle, teachers will find the 
real material for education. T hey must build out of this nebulous human fabric. 


As liberal educators began to push the implications of their theories further 
and further, the question, Should the curriculum be planned in advance?, began 
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to receive attention. If the lives of students at the time they live them give teachers 
the curricula substance they need, what possible use have they for pre-planning? 
The usual curriculum could divert attention aw ay from the student to a rigid 
structure, thus handicapping teachers who want to teach in a more enlightened 
way. What educators needed instead of ready-made programs was skill that 
would harness the students’ ongoing dynamic life. 


The heavy attack launched by the devotees of the new ideas in teaching 
upon reaching its full power during the twenties and thirties left the education 
world disrupted. When the conservatives finally recovered and began to muster 
their ammunition for a counter attack, they did such a complete job that the 
term “progressive education” became synonymous for ineptitude. The following 
demonstrates the kind of arguments used by conservatives. The difficulty they 
most frequently found in the liberals’ thinking concerned their impracticality. 
Liberals have repeatedly said that an education tied down to detailed analysis 
and memorization of facts fails to develop the broad understandings and per- 
sonality growth students need for modern living. They emphasized the total 
personality. Conservatives pointed out that liberals have not converted their 
complicated theory with its lush generalizations into controllable classroom situa- 
tions. Conservatives asserted that when these grand-sounding generalities were 
used as a platform for everyday classroom procedures, the results were meagre. 
Progressive educators involved their students in meaningless gadgetry while 
sacrificing sound fundamentals. Student graduates from schools with these ad- 
vanced ideas cannot read, write, compute, or speak effectively. Conservatives do 
not find this surprising. Educators who seriously consider w hether the curriculum 
should be made in advance, illustrate the kind of impractical thinking these 
starry-eyed teachers engage in. If they don’t have a set of lessons prepared that 
follow a comprehensive curriculum plan, what will they do when they face a 
crowded classroom? True, they advocate some variety of unit organization, but 
how will they cover the fundamental subjects? How can educators ‘tell when they 
have been successful in implementing such a general characteristic as self- 
realization, for example? When students do display a reasonable amount of this 
valued commodity, isn’t it likely that this is due to a superior inherited ability? 


The foregoing illustrates the general thinking of educators in these two 
camps when they consider the question: Should the curriculum be planned in 
advance? What underlies these broad differences in their approach to teaching? 
W hy do teachers, who should have much in common, find themselves at opposite 
poles when they think about basic curriculum concepts? The words “liberal” 
and “conservative” have designated the two points of view discussed here. When 
used to describe the broad outlines of opposing frames of reference, they have 

value. These terms, however, suggest that the individuals who belong to each 
of these groups differ in temper, that as persons they organize around different 
values. Let us turn next to this difference in temperament to see how it affects 
the attitude of teachers. 


CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL ATTITUDES AS A FUNCTION OF TEMPERAMENT 


Often the first reaction people will have to an idea, a place, other people, or 
a piece of writing is an inarticulate feeling. Something about a place or idea they 
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don’t or do like makes them uncomfortable or satisfied. If asked to explain why, 
they would be lost. This vague sensing acts as a directing device. Initial likes or 
dislikes serve to open up further communication with an idea, or they may shut 
off contact entirely. These immediate responses based on feelings are important. 
They bring into play the temperament of individuals. The biological and social 
forces that mould human personality give it a tone, a generalized quality. Only 
recently have clinical psychologists begun to realize the difficulties involved in 
accurately describing human temperament. Yet lay men readily react to this 
quality. One of the skills of the novelist consists in portraying character so that 
readers will recognize this trait. 


The culture in which people live tends to shape their attitudes. These facets 
of the personality set into motion the feelings people have as they contact their 
surroundings. Whether a new scene or notion generates anxiety or comfort de- 
pends upon individuals’ backgrounds. Temper ramental biases growing out of 
cultures remain fairly rigid. Thus, it is possible to identify people with cultures 
by the sort of personality traits they show. For example, ‘the reaction of a con- 
servative republican legislator can be easily anticipated. If we know an in- 
dividual well enough, we can predict his reaction to political events, new plays 
and novels, people, and so on. 


This takes us to the point under discussion. What temperamental reactions 
typify teachers with a conservative or liberal bent? Proponents of each of these 
positions may deliver elaborate arguments to show the inadequacies of their op- 
ponents’ ideas—they may call upon reason and truth to defend their concepts— 
they may build intricate scientific paraphernalia around their doctrine to protect 
it from the corroding action of misconception; but in doing all this they fre- 
quently overlook underlying human motives. At the bottom of much of the 
dispute carried on in education (as elsewhere) are differences in the tempera- 
mental orientation of the parties involved. Educators coming into contact with 
different environments develop varying dispositions. The way they think and 
feel takes the shape of the culture in w rs they live. Once their attitudes have 
matured, the world assumes the dimensions and color these define. Much of the 
fine logic in debate or the extended study in science, if their origin could be 
accurately traced, has its roots in human biases. The temperaments of people, even 
teachers, scholars, and scientists arouse emotions that predispose them toward 
some ideas and away from others. An analysis of these personality factors is often 
far more rev ealing than a study of the arguments they make to support their 
concepts. What are the temper ramental slants of conservative and liberal teachers? 


What quality flavors the dispositions of the members of each of these groups? 
A study that gives, in scientific terms, the exact proportions of these personality 
facets has not been done. It is doubtful if the complexities of human personality 
will ever yield to laboratory analysis. Clinical observation may, in time, present 
fairly accurate personality portraits. The results of a scientific study, however, 
are not necessary here. An almost casual observation of members of these two 
groups will reveal the highlights of their temperaments. 


Two terms used in music, literature, and art are particularly apt w hen we 
observe the temperaments of conservative and liberal teachers. Just as in the case 
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of the words “conservative” and “liberal,” these words have been used inaccurate- 
ly—even more damaging, they have entered high-sounding conversation and 
writing to cover up sloppy thinking. Keeping in mind the objections that may 
be raised against their use, we may say that the conservative spirit quite suitably 
fits the term “classical” while “romantic” describes the quality that pervades 
the liberal. 


In what way does it clarify the actions of teachers to depict one group as 
romantic in temper and another as classical? Every phase of life, if looked upon 
from a distance so that only the most conspicuous outlines show, will fit into 
one or the the other of these two categories. This is especially true when we con- 
sider temperament. There is the love of tradition as against the urge to create— 
to give way to self-expression, obedience to preconceived form and design con- 
trasted with a surge of individual assertion that finds old patterns confining, the 
mood of acquiescence and conformity opposed by dissension and unrest, a 
glorious past weighed against the possibility of a better future, the authoritarian 
challenged by the rebel. Every person has some of the classicist and romanticist 
within him, but these mix so that one or the other predominates. Their prevailing 
temper pre-disposes individuals toward the exactitude of existing form or the 
desire to give way to novel creative expression. 

Teachers usually fall into one or the other of these broad divisions. Although 
they may support their convictions with cold logic, in their everyday associa- 
tions with students and fellow educators, their feelings direct their actions. Those 
of classical disposition find comfort in a classroom routine with the reassuring 
stamp of tradition upon it. They must have order in their work. They pride 
themselves upon the rigorous, objective, professional attitude they bring to their 
teaching. They proudly bear the name authoritarian, for have they not spent their 
entire career becoming authorities in the subject they teach? Certainly they tell 
their students what to do and how to do it. Students have the right to expect 
teachers to have many of the answers they seek and to supply them whenever nec- 
essary. Those of the classic bent in education shoulder the serious responsibility of 
seeking the truth and making their findings available to their students. They show 
their respect for their students by placing before them a demanding, accurate, and 
thorough program. This job requires the best in scholarship. 


The romantic spirit among modern educators sponsors the creative. Liberal 
educators look upon every instance of learning as charged with personal adven- 
ture. The student, as he makes his way through lessons, should feel the same kind 
of excitement the hunter enjoys as he walks through damp fields and shadowy 
forests. Each turn of the page, every new word learned can start a tingle around 
the student’s spine. Pupils must have wide and deep experiences. Schools should 
cover the following areas. Students must have opportunities to think reflectively. 
This takes them into the field of personal choice which .n turn makes it neces- 
sary for them to probe deeply into the value structure of our culture. In addition 
to thinking, students must learn to feel. They must gradually become aware of 
the sources of the esthetic and how these electri‘ ying feelings have been given 
expression in masterpieces of art. In addition to exercising their sensitivities in 
relation to beauty, they must develop a feeling of respect and understanding for 
their fellow classmates. Their own balance, their own self-respect grows as they 
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learn to feel for and understand others. Exercising their intellectual and emotional 
capacities brings them into contact with our cultural heritage. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between seeing the present and future as they relate to the 
past < and the approach of the antiquarian. Antiquarians, because they revere yester- 
day’s world, try to shape today’s events after historic patterns. Pupils in liberal 
schools will be so used to seeing every vital experience in relation to its history 
that the past will take on all the lively tones of a mov ing background panorama 
against which the present becomes clearly highlighted. The classroom must pro- 
vide one more dimension. Whether students think or exercise their emotions, they 
must learn to bring high ideals into their lives in such a way that they undergo a 
religious expansion. This means they will dev elop a capacity for love and the 
skills necessary to bring to fulfillment this most difficult of experiences. 


What place does the teacher have in all this? The teacher, too, is a creator. 
He works with human material devising ways to expand students’ personalities. 
He does not look upon himself as an authority in a particular subject, although he 
is well versed in many, but rather envisages himself as a student of human nature 
and practitioner of applied humanistic philosophy. He constructs his teaching 
method out of the technique developed by the social scientists. Science, however, 
is not enough. He ties his thinking together with ideals. He does not consider ideals 
in a static sense as entities that exist in the nature of things, but sees them becom- 
ing realities as he, the teacher, helps students live more ideal lives. To him the con- 
ventional classroom seems a dreary place with its narrow concentration on lessons 
and its neglect of human beings. He would put in its place a workshop, a lab- 
oratory, similar to an artist’s studio or scientist's laboratory w here pupils would 
learn the art of life and experiment in human relations. 


CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL ATTITUDE AS A FUNCTION OF THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


Although the personal temper of educators partly determines their varying 
reactions to specific teaching situations, a fundamental difference in the theory 
separates conservatives and liberals. An analysis of the permanence of teaching 
and the foundations of the subjects taught shows the wide gap between these 
two approaches to curriculum building. This takes the discussion to the last two 
questions: What is the place of permanence in teaching? and In what sense are 
subjects taught real? 


Since about 500 B.C. when Greek philosophy reached a high point, the 
people of the Western World have looked for a set of principles that would ex- 
plain existence. To the Greek mind and generation after generation that followed 
down to the present day, life as perceived by the senses was unsatisfactory. The 
world of touch and sight continuously changed. Nothing remained constant. The 
early Greek thinkers with their sense of balance and proportion found a life of 
turmoil, as revealed by the senses, intolerable. E ‘veryday events did not fit into a 
pattern but tumbled along i in a hodge-podge. Yet, in the regularity of the seasons, 
the rising and setting of the sun, in mathematics and in the shape of objects, they 
found the sy mmetry and order that appealed to them. With all this regularity 
there must be a supreme pattern. They searched for and found a philosophic 
concept that satisfied their longing for permanence. Plato was the principal spokes- 
man of this idea. He saw over and above life, as revealed by the senses, with its 
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hazards, accidents, and inaccuracies, a set of eternally existing forms or ideas 
from which the daily affairs of men took shape. In ‘the Republic, he likened 
everyday life to shadows cast by the truer reality of these forms. 


This longing for and finding lasting order in the nature of things has set 
the keynote for the thinking of the western world. The shape of our culture has 
been profoundly affected by this attitude. As a result of Plato’s teaching, cultures 
of the West have acquired an outlook towards the cosmos that divides existence 
into two phases. On the one hand there was the world of change and accident as 
sensed. Here we have only shadows of the true reality. Above this existed the 
realm of pure idea which, when tapped, gave significance to an otherwise mean- 
ingless life. Men must turn to these eternal verities if they wish to transcend the 
contingencies of day-to-day living. It is little wonder that high-minded thinkers 
found Plato’s philosophy appealing. He swept aside, as unreal, ugliness, chaos, 
disorder—all that we consider as belonging to animalistic instincts. 


This way of thinking has had its effect upon teaching also. An education 
that goes beyond groping in the shadows must seek the guidance of these lasting 
ideas. Men have within them the potentiality for taking on the attributes of these 
glowing concepts. Through exercising reason they can become acquainted with 
this realm of true reality. Thus education consists in cultivating reasonableness, 
which in turn will lead to the good and beautiful life. 


When contemporary educators think of the object of curriculum building 
as putting students in touch with the lasting ideas of our heritage, they echo this 
ancient Greek ideal. Conservative educators approach the curriculum in this 
manner. It must contain subject matter of real value. The way to test the worth 
of curricula content is to weigh it against a philosophically defined reality. Sub- 
jects earn a place in the curriculum when they closely accord with the great 
truths of heritage. Literature, ancient and modern, languages, physical and bio- 
logical sciences, mathematics, history and the nei sciences should form the 
heart of all school programs. These subjects dip deep into the pool of lasting 
ideals and in turn dev elop the finer propensities of students. If teachers want to 
promote an appreciation of beauty in their students, they must help them to 
become familiar with classics in literature, drama, music, and art. The artistic and 
literary achievements of the masters draw out the essence of beauty at its source 
in the cosmos. Esthetic sensitivities grow in students as they associate with the 
best examples of art and literature. The same logic applies to teaching pupils 
how to think. Materials from mathematics, the phy: sical sciences, philosophy , and 
the ancient languages prov ide the best stimulus for thought. Philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, physical scientists, and philologists provide a body of thought that 
penetrates to the basis of reason in the universe. Pupils who ‘cultivate a life of 
reason must crack the problems these meaty disciplines present. If students wish 
to know the true nature of man, they must supplement their studies of the arts, 
physical science, and humanities with an analysis of history, biology, the social 
sciences, and religion. 


Students learn the way to the good life as they cultivate their reason and as 
they familiarize themselves with beauty through following the creative thinkers 
of our heritage into the realm of true reality. To the extent that they become 
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proficient in these liberal studies, they develop a free spirit, one that surmounts 
the accident and the pettiness found in our society. Although such an education 
does not focus upon the practical affairs of professional and vocational training 
or instruction needed for family living and so on, it directly relates to these 
matters by so expanding the human mind and spirit that it can adequately meet 
all varieties of situations. Individuals who have had liberal educations will acquire 
a breadth of vision that comes through associating with the lofty and lasting ideals. 
The question may be raised: How do elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion differ? These divisions will have the same ‘objectives and content, but the 
classroom presentations and teaching techniques will place the material at the 
appropriate growth level. Once teachers have built into their curriculum real 
subject matter (studies that contain lasting truth), education will begin and end 


with this material. 


How do the liberals propose to provide permanent and real subject matter? 
They want to fulfill the same ideals the conservatives strive for. This is a fact that 
conservatives seldom realize. They wish to develop students who have well- 
rounded personalities, students who can live in accordance with the highest 
ideals. Liberals do not argue about the ideals of the conservatives for they cherish 
these same ideals. They do, however, disagree with the way the conservatives 
propose to reach them. 

What do the liberals rebel against in the conservatives’ philosophy? What 
do they propose to put in its place that will give the balance, direction, and 
permanence the conservatives have reached? To go into the extensive arguments 
that liberals direct against the philosophic foundations of conservativism would 
take a volume. The barest outlines, however, will serve to show that these two 
positions stand on different foundations, At the heart of the liberals’ og 
to the conservatives’ philosophy is the separation made between the world « 
ideals (Plato’s forms or ideas) and the flesh-and-blood reality of day-to-day ving. 
Although the thought that the ugly and degrading things exposed to us in the 
life of the senses are not real has a great deal of psychological appeal (it gives 
people who hold it a sense of supreme security), when this concept serves as a 
basis for living and teaching, it does not do aw ay with the degradation and 
ugliness. The thinking of Plato has permeated practically every “phase of our 
culeure. Yet we still have with us the beastlike qualities he designated as unreal. 
The liberals agree with Plato and the conservatives that human beings must attain 

a life guided by the ideals of love, reasonableness, and beauty, but they point to 
history to demonstrate that separating these ideals from the natural world, then 
holding them up as the true reality while at the same time neglecting ordinary 
experiences, does not bring these lofty ideals into people’ s lives. 


A quick glance at both contemporary and past history shows in addition 
to the achievements of art, science, philosophy, and religion, which exemplify 
the highest attainments of mankind, that the world also abounds in depravity and 
cruelty. To designate experiences of the workaday world as accidental (thus of 
a profane variety that cannot possibly yield the beauty and goodness found in the 
realm of true reality) blinds people of the western world to the importance of 
the everyday things. Business, government, and the home, when separated from 
the directing influence of high ideals, can indeed become chaotic. Holding this 
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separation as a necessary attribute of the nature of things tends to demean every- 
day existence. Men of the west have sought the good life, the expansion of the 
human spirit by turning to the eternal verities. According to conservatives, the 
road to reality with the accompanying fulfillment of human potentialities is open 
to those who would exercise internal contemplation. True, many will not find 
the way. This is the reason for teaching. Education means guiding students from 
the lower to the higher life, the life of reasonableness and truth. 


Liberals see in the high-minded rationalization, with its schizoid ramifications, 
a tragic fallacy. Generation after generation have longed for beauty and goodness 
while neglecting the conditions that will bring them about. They have spent 
their best creative efforts in emulating ideals and ways of attaining these ideals 
that do not come to fruition in people’s lives. Conservatives have labeled their 
opponents visionary. They have contended that liberal principles cannot possibly 
fit into classroom routines. Liberals would say that the conservatives are the true 
visionaries. Conservatives aspire after ideals but adhere to methods that keep them 
from fulfilling their aspirations. While conservatives build systems of thought 
that demonstrate the reasonableness of the universe, they allow the affairs of men 
to come under the direction of chance. 


The separation of ideals from everyday life sets the pattern for an extensive 
dualism that runs through almost every part of our culture. The following are 
but a few examples of this split: mind and matter, soul and body, fine art and 
industrial art, pure science and applied science, the sacred and profane, the liberal 
arts and the mechanical arts. These divisions follow the pattern set by Platonic 
thinking. Mind, soul, fine art, and pure science belong to the higher plain of 
“true reality,” while things that involve the manipulation of the body, hands, and 
senses in the everyday life have a secondary or “unreal” place. In the past as at 
the present time, schools have divided courses of study into two categories, the 
classical, liberal, or college preparatory, and the practical or vocational. Almost 
every phase of our high school and college programs echo the division between 
the “real” and the ‘ ‘soeldental™ or things of the everyday life. The tragedy is 
that people live in the everyday world. Isolating it from reason, beauty, and good- 
ness can make it indeed a life of turmoil. 


At this point conservatives would object. They would point out that their 
educational scheme, with its emphasis upon developing the higher potentialities 
of people, directly affects practical existence. To the extent that people become 
good, can appreciate beauty, and develop their thinking and spiritual selves, they 
will improve the conditions under which they live. The liberals would claim that 
here is the biggest blind spot in conservative thinking. Their plan of education 
could only be advocated by teachers who have spent their lives studying science 
in such a pure form that they are completely ignorant about the way people learn. 
This is how conservatives ‘fallaciously reason. Through bringing students into 
contact with pure mathematics and pure science, they assume that students will 
dev elop a reasoning mind (one of the higher faculties conservatives speak about). 
Once students have acquired a logical mind, they can apply it to any kind of 
problem. Principles of mathematics and science in their purest form contain the 
very germ of reason. They not only demonstrate the soundness of the contention 
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that reason is at the basis of reality, but also assure individuals who go far in these 
studies, the high degree of intelligence needed to cope with practical problems. 


The above treatment of teaching individuals to reason by having them study 
principles of pure mathematics and science, liberals hold up as an example of 
short-sighted conservative theory. Liberals draw upon practically every recent 
study of learning to refute the above te: aching plan. The preceding outline of in- 
struction in thinking for all its sound of plausibility is nothing but a fancy state- 
ment of “formal discipline’ ’ which has been so thoroughly disqualified by modern 
psychology. It is one thing to study the self- contained apparatus of mathematics 
and another to use reason in the world of politics, homelife, and business. Mathe- 
matics, with its inner consistence, has the balance and symmetry that the Greek 
mind craved. Contrary to the contentions of conservatives, however, individuals 
can become competent mathematicians at an early age without being able to act 
reasonably in everyday affairs. Mathematics, in its pure form, simulates a game 
of chess that often gives individuals who cultivate it an ivory-tower outlook which 
incapacitates them ‘for wordly affairs. 


This does not mean that mathematics cannot have practical significance. To 
bring the theory of numbers and the equation to bear upon practical problems, 
however, takes a great deal more experience than that gained in studying pure 
mathematics. Every teacher who has tried to show the meaning of arithmetic in 
everyday living realizes the difficulties of this task. The generative force of 
every day problems ( which could receive enlightenment from mathematical rea- 
soning) comes out of the lives of people as they struggle to adjust. Teachers who 
do not have wide experiences in the enterprise of living cannot possibly bring 
mathematical ideas into practical affairs. Formal mathematics, in its very struc- 
ture, following the Platonic lead, is removed from everyday existence. Meeting 
and solving problems that arise in the impure “ ‘ealm of shadows” (not training 
in formal mathematics) furthers the ability to make life reasonable. 


Liberals point out that conservative educators, because of the mass of 
evidence that has piled up since the turn of this century, begin to realize that 
their “formal discipline” attack upon teaching students to think, does not stand 
up. Conservatives do not realize, however, that they apply the same fallacious rea- 
soning to teaching students to live rich lives. They look to objects of art as a pure 
expression of the beautiful but do not show how beauty enters experience. Making 
this transition is just as difficult as applying mathematics to life and requires the 
same expansive daily living. It might be said in passing that only because the 
separation of “true beauty” (following Plato) from daily affairs has such a 
strong hold upon our culture does it become necessary to bridge the gap between 
esthetics and experience. According to liberal educators, esthetic principles should 
grow out of experience. (In fact the realization that the life of daily affairs 
generates the esthetic serves as the motivating influence in modern art. Artistic 
response to everyday life with the accompanying rebellion against the academic 
has been the rallying point of modern art. ) Conserv atives, however, make the 
same assumption here as in the case of aaa thinking. They assume that 
contact with beautiful objects will automatically ‘influence the student. Liberals 
have only to point to people with narrow personalities who have spent a lifetime 
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collecting fine art, or the reverse, individuals who have not once seen a good 
painting but who are persons of breadth, who continually enjoy esthetic ex- 
periences during everyday contacts. 


Conservatives also reason in the same way regarding ethics. When they 
wish to teach goodness they direct their students to the great ethical systems that 
have grown out of our culture. Just like pure mathematics and science, the laws 
of good conduct have been built in terms of their own self-contained principles. 
Generation after generation have looked up to these while neglecting flesh-and- 
blood realities. The vision of heaven with all its goodness so obsessed the thinking 
of moralists that they failed to see earthly things becoming mean through neglect. 
Students can become saturated with traditional ethical teachings, yet not know 
how to come to grips with a simple decision in daily life. 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE LIBERAL 


It is easy to attack an idea. What do the liberals have that is better? What 
can they offer as permanent and real in the way of subject matter? They believe 
that they have a more promising approach to curriculum foundations. Instead of 
founding their thinking on the metaphysics of Plato, with its concept of pre- 
existing harmony and the biology of Aristotle with its fixed species and a descrip- 
tion of the universe that treats it as a closed system, they face the opposite direc- 
tion. Their philosophic spokesmen have drawn upon the insights of Darwin 
which allow for mutation of the species. They hold the universe as open with 
unlimited and as yet unrealized possibilities. They build in the natural world. 


This is a different world of nature than Plato depicted. For the liberals, all 
that enters experience is real. This means high ideals as well as degradation, mathe- 
matics as well as the unpredictable, reasonableness as well as passion and hate, 
the good and beautiful as well as the foul and ugly. All these are real because all 
enter experience. Philosophy, instead of discovering a pre-existing reality, has 
the difficult task of analyzing experience to discover how it forms personality, 
then controlling these personality- -forming forces so that people do become more 
reasonable and good. Liberals work in, and accept as real, the world that Plato 
relegated to the realm of the shadows, but they conceive of this world as united 
with Platonic reality to the extent that people build into their personality these 
ideals. Rather than starting with a fixed reality, they take the ideals described in 
Plato’s philosophy as a guide to behavior and wield them in behalf of their own 
fulfillment. Holding these up before their eyes gives them a sense of direction. 
Because of these ideals, these unfulfilled possibilities, a vision of a better life has 
meaning. To handle them as instruments for the improvement of life in the 
flesh-and-blood sense in no way demeans them. Liberals do not wave aside de- 
gradation and corruption as unreal, but face them squarely as an obstacle to the 
furtherance of the good life. Nor do they consider ideals or reason as belonging 
to the super-empirical for these also have and can make a lasting imprint upon 
daily affairs. Because they can enter experience and shape personality in a desir- 
able direction, they also deserve the tab “real.” Thus, the world of the liberal is 
a complex synthesis of Platonic reality mingled with life as sensed. They con- 
ceive of harmony not as a pre-existing reality but as an ideal that people can 
achieve to the degree they bring integration and balance into their institutions 
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and lives. We measure our freedom by the extent we have attained personal and 
institutional harmony. This makes consonance a dynamic attainment and not a 


vision in the heavens. 


With all this stress upon dynamics and change, where do teachers look for 
permanence— —for the stability that the conservatives offer? Conservatives see in 
objects of knowledge, beauty, and laws of good conduct, the basis for stable cur- 
riculum material. Liberals focus their attention in another direction. They study 
the lives of people to determine to what degree the objects of beauty, and so on, 
do actually become a moving part of eae experience. These studies show that 
the object, as such, is not responsible for stability, but human personality inter- 
acting with objects that either moves toward or away from integration. The key 
to stability or permanence, then, is the quality of adjustment in people. W hen 
individuals manage to maintain a dynamic balance with all the forces of life that 
impinge upon them, they as persons tend to achieve integration. Here within the 
cortex of people living, the liberals see permanence (integration) or instability 


(disintegration). 


At this point conservative educators would raise an objection. They would 
claim that by no stretch of the imagination could personal integration mean 
permanence. They build on a solid foundation that rests upon a long and honored 
tradition. After presenting their adverse criticism, liberals have nothing to offer 
as a substitute except this psychological hocus-pocus. To which the liberals would 
answer that whether or not the conservatives realize it, this is the only stability 
available. During times of rapid social change and social disintegration, the job 
of maintaining personal integration (permanence) is difficult. But during social 
stability it becomes relatively easy. 

Liberal teachers don’t stop here, though. They point out that only to edu- 
cators who conceive of an eternally existing basis for teaching is the idea of 
permanence of utmost importance. Conservatives are committed to preserving 
what they consider of lasting value. They proclaim that eternal truth must 
furnish the start and completion of all sound education. The question, In what 
way is subject matter real and permanent? is framed from the conservative posi- 
tion. Permanence takes a secondary place in the liberals’ theory of education. 
This point has been often misunderstood, and on the grounds of this misunder- 
standing, liberals have been frequently denounced. No, not to permanence do 
they attach the greatest significance, but to progress. 


Helping youngsters attain well-integrated personalities, as important and 
difficult as this is, is “looked upon by the liberals as a negative task. Educators must 
do all they possibly can to aid students in achieving wholeness before they can 
bring into play positive teaching measures. It is possible, however, for teachers 
to exercise modern psychologic: al techniques in the classroom so effectively that 
most of the students attain good balance, but at the same time are not alert and 
expansive. The positive side of teaching concerns helping students to cultivate 
desirable appetites and ways to fulfill these appetites. This means stimulating 
students so thoroughly that they develop (in the place that matters, in their 
attitude, desires, and habits) a craving for fine literature and art, a longing for the 
furtherance of ideals, a curiosity that will keep them alert and alive; in short, a 
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personality that continues to expand, ever-reaching out to new horizons. The 
conservative teachers aim to do this also, but they believe contact with fine 
objects automatically brings such stimulation. Liberal educators concentrate upon 
the development of human personality primarily and see coming out of this, 
people who can live with and enjoy the fine things of our culture. 


The everyday conditions which people contact provide for the expansion of 
personality. The life of “shadows and accident” (using Plato’s terms) shapes 
people. It is in and with this that teachers must work. To the extent that everyday 
living does become ennobled, reasonable, and beautiful, people will acquire these 
qualities. Art, literature, and high moral and religious motivation require an 
audience of cultivated individuals, people who have a growing sensitivity for 
these fine things. The way people live everyday duvevenians what ‘they are. Unless 
their lives abound in the ideals that the conservatives hold so high, they will not 
attain the expanse of personal development needed to appreciate and add to our 
heritage. People who have never come in contact with any of the classics in art, 
if they, in their personal relations, have become individuals with fine sensitivities 
and a growing depth of human understanding, will have the necessary attributes 
to probe to the depth of masterpieces. This “does not mean that people with a 
breadth of personal development won’t have to understand the media in which 
the artist expresses himself. Given this training, their ability to respond to the 
esthetic in art depends upon what they are as persons. They will see and feel 
qualities that the trained eye of a connoisseur with a narrow spirit will never 
realize. What they contact in the picture is not strange, for they have lived these 
esthetic experiences often in their daily lives. 


It is just this characteristic that gives depth to art. The ability to set into 
motion the often hidden, delicately-moulded emotions. It stirs, it moves, it causes 
observers to recreate, to regenerate their own esthetic experiences. It contains 
elements that people can associate with their own past lives. Individuals who have 
not lived so that they have had these fine feelings in their daily contacts will find 
art particularly sterile. Often the esthete suffers from this kind of sterility. His 
long association with art in an academic sense has narrowed his personal perspec- 
tive until he not only fails to respond to painting but has no feelings about 
anything else either. He knows the correct word or phrase to describe the masters; 
he has seen all the famous pictures many times, but he may not once in his life 
have had an esthetic experience. Professional moralists often display this same 
characteristic. For all their preaching, they do not know how to live well. 


The liberals’ point of view was spoken of as progressive. This is funda- 
mental to understanding the difference between the positions presented here. The 
conservative bases curriculum structure upon an interpretation of the absolute. 
The fine ideals that he desires he finds in the nature of things. This gives perman- 
ence and stability an important position in his thinking. The liberal faces the 
opposite direction. These same ideals become actualities to the degree that in- 
dividuals incorporate them into their daily lives. According to the liberal, the 
traditional approach to this matter for all its high-mindedness has acted as an 
obstruction. It has built into the fabric of our culture an ostrich variety of 
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reasoning. Instead of sticking our heads into the ground as the ostrich does, we 
poke ours into the clouds; thus we do not face the crassness of daily living. Once 
imbued with this position, individuals pass judgment on the terrible conditions 
under which other people live. This does not change them, however. Liberals 
do not find ideals as pre-existing in the nature of things, but see them come into 
reality to the degree that human beings work them into their customs, mores, 
institutions, attitudes, desires, and habits. Thus, to conserve, to perpetuate, to 
attain stability is not enough. A quick look at any phase of our culture would 
reveal the undesirable as well as the desirable. To perpetuate this would com- 
pletely overlook the need for progress. No, stability is not enough. If we do not 
relegate everyday existence to the realm of the unreal, then we must struggle 
with the difficult problem of making life better. This means bringing more ‘and 
more ideals into it, not just resting on our oars content with the assumption that 
things will square themselves in ean en. 





A RELATIVISTIC APPROACH TO THE LEARNING ASPECT 


(Continued from page 219) 


Evidence indicates that “repetition” of even the simplest behavior involves 
a reorganization of some range. Habits are the outcome of previous experience. 
They are acquired traits and they normally have a degree of flexibility. Man 
forms habits as a means of dealing with the environment and giving expression to 
his impulses. He has a capacity for vary ing his mode of responses w hich is shared 
by no other member of the animal world. It appears that habit is not a fixed 
sequence of acts and thus is not to be explained by pre-formed pathways in the 
brain. Bode, in discussing habit formation, draws a contrast between the activity 
of a living body and the behavior of a sheet of paper that has been folded. T he 
sheet of paper shows a tendency to be folded only when the paper is handled by 
someone. An unfolded piece of paper does not try to fold itself when it is let 
alone. The habits of a living body do try to express themselves, i.e. they show 
direction of the organism. Habit is fluid, effective, efficient action arising through 
an organism operating on the basis of the insight which it possesses. Habit, like 
all other human activity, is assumed to be goal-directed. 


Habits of a person at a given time must be treated as part of the present field. 
The essential fact of habit formation or practice is taken to be, “not the forma- 
tion of piece-meal associations, but the re-formation and new formation of 
definite action unities.”** Certain psychical energies—tense psychical systems—are 


= 


always a necessary condition of the occurrence of a physical event. Oo 


*Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality. Translated by Adams and Zender. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, p. 4. 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM 
AND ETHICAL THEORY 


BY WILLIAM S. KRAEMER 


IN THE ENDEAVOR TO INTERPRET THE RELATIONSHIP that prevails between the theory 
of the rational good' and the viewpoint of logical positivism, it appears appropri- 
ate to select the writings of Moritz Schlick and Alfred J. Ayer, both of whom 
are illustrious exponents of the doctrines of logical positivism. The ethical views 
of these thinkers are, however, a reflection of their general philosophic opinions, 
hence it seems reasonable to begin with a brief statement of the philosophic 
standpoint of logical positivism. 


The logical positivists are, in general, greatly impressed by the accomplish- 
ments of science and they desire to emulate, or have some kind of affiliation with 
the methods of science. Insofar as the field of science consists of a system of 
propositions, the logical positivists maintain that it is the proper business of the 
philosopher to serve as the interpreter of these propositions. The philosopher, 
therefore, should attempt to present adequate definitions for the content of the 
field of science. It should be observed, however, that the logical positivists find 
the method of defining something by means of assertions objectionable, for they 
believe that every assertion about the meaning of a proposition involves the addi- 
tional problem of explaining the meaning of the assertion. Each assertion, there- 
fore, necessitates an additional explanatory assertion, etc., ad infinitum. The doc- 
trine of logical positivism involves the view that the meaning of anything cannot 
be expressed by an assertion, but that “meaning” must be directly exhibited. 
However, direct exhibition of the meaning of something (e.g., pointing to it) 
can only be produced by an activity; and it is precisely the activity to produce a 
direct exhibition of meaning which constitutes the proper role of the philosopher. 
“This activity,” states Schlick, “constitutes the essence of philosophy; there are 
no philosophical propositions, but only philosophical acts.’”? 


Schlick recognizes the fact that his definition of philosophy places him in a 
curious position concerning the very possibility of writing a book, for his philo- 
sophic suppositions admit only of ethical acts, and a book cannot be written in a 
manner that would accord with this requirement. His solution of this problem 





WILLIAM S. KRAEMER is a Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Philosophy 
Department at the University of Arkansas. In this article, the purpose is to interpret the rela- 
tionship that obtains between the theory of the rational good and the viewpoint of logical 
positivism. This discourse entails opposed answers to questions of scientific verification in 
ethics, the status of ethics in relation to psychology, and the place of ethical concepts on the 


subjective-objective continuum. 


‘In previous issues of this journal, the writer dealt with the “Complex Nature of the 
Good” (Vol. II, No. 3, July 1952, pp- 170-176), and with “Absolutism and the Rational Good” 
(Vol. III, No. 4, October 1953, pp. 361-368, 373). 


*Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, Preface, p. xiii. 
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however, indicates the two divisions into which Schlick groups the sphere of 
ethics. In the first place, ethics as a branch of philosophy is subject to the same 
restrictions as philosophy. Consequently, ethical discourse or propositions about 
ethics (or sentences which contain ethical ideas) are only stimuli for the per- 
formance of acts, and the meaning of ethical ideas will become apparent only 
when the acts are performed. In the second place, ethics as a branch of psy- 
chology, may assert propositions, however, these propositions are concerned with 
human behaviour and belong, therefore, to the science psychology. 


Schlick believes that the meaning of ethical concepts must be discovered in 
the same way that science discovers the meaning of the words “light” or “life.” 
The meaning of ethical concepts, however, is not the final task of the ethicist, 
his primary objective consists in the causal explanation of moral behaviour. The 
essential ethical problem, therefore, belongs to the field of psychology, for only 
the psychologist can answer the question “Why does man act morally? >” which 
is the fundamental question to be answered. 


Is SCIENTIFIC VERIFICATION PossIBLE IN EtTuHIcs? 


It may be contended that Schlick’s conclusions concerning the nature of 
ethical concepts are erroneous. In the first place, the viewpoint of logical posi- 
tivism fallaciously incorporates into its doctrines the supposition that the same 
type of precision and mathematical exactness which characterizes the scientific 
fields is also possible in the investigation of ethical concepts. This appears to be 
an over-simplification of the nature of ethical concepts, for the characteristics of 
such concepts are not available for the kind of direct exhibition that the logical 
positivist requires. Schlick maintains that, 

“... it is not the distinguishing characteristic of the subject-matter of ethics that 
it is the object of a special kind of perception. Its characteristics must be capable 
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of exhibition by simply pointing to certain known facts. 


It is true that the subject matter of ethics is not available for a special kind of 
perception, however, it is difficult to accept the view that by simply pointing to 
certain known facts a resolution of ethical problems can be attained. Whatever 
meaning there is in the contention that an exhibition of facts will serve to clarify 
the meaning of ethical concepts seems to be based on the assumption that the 
sphere of ethics contains facts that have the same degree of validity as the facts 
that obtain in the spheres of physics or chemistry. It should, perhaps, be clearly 
indicated that the attempt to acquire precision and definiteness in ethics is com- 
mendable, however, it seems reasonable to believe that, unfortunately, the con- 
cepts of ethics are not subject to simple and direct exhibition. The known facts in 
the fields of science may accrue as a result of the application of mathematics to 
these fields, the precise nature of which cannot be gainsaid; or, these facts may 
accrue as a consequence of empirical evidence, which permits the possibility of 
direct verification. It should be noted, in addition, that the scientific spheres con- 
tain facts about the validity of which there generally exists a unanimity of 
opinion amongst scientists. None of these conditions, however, prevail in the 
field of ethics, for in this sphere mathematical computations are inapplicable, 
verifiable empirical facts are non-existent, and unanimity of opinion concerning 
the nature of fundamental ethical content is absent. 


‘Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, p. 10. 
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It would seem that an acceptance of the doctrines of logical positivism ought 
to result in similar conclusions by the exponents of this position, for they sub- 
scribe to the criterion of direct empirical verification in determining the truth or 
falsity of a proposition. This criterion is described by Ayer in the following 
passage: 

“The criterion which we use to test the genuineness of apparent statements of 
fact is the criterion of verifiability. We say that a sentence is factually significant 
to any given person, if, and only if, he knows how to verify the proposition which 
it purports to express—that is, if he knows what observations would lead him, 
under certain conditions, to accept the proposition as being true, or reject it as 
being false. If, on the other hand, the putative proposition is of such a character 
that the assumption of its truth or falsity is consistent with any assumption what- 
soever concerning the nature of his future experience, then, as far as he is con- 
cerned, it is . . . a mere pseudo-proposition.”™ 


Propositions that are not pseudo- propositions, therefore, are capable of verifica- 
tion by empirical observations. However, the observations that Ayer utilizes to 
arrive at his conclusions do not accord with the observations that lead to Schlick’s 
conclusions, for they disagree concerning the fundamental question of the nature 
of ethics. Ayer can find no observations to justify the validity of either the 
theory of ethical absolutism or the theory of ethical subjectivism, hence he 
repudiates both theories and accepts the sceptical conclusion that “ethical philos- 
ophy consists simply in saying that ethical concepts are pseudo- concepts.” 
Schlick, however, discovers ‘ohecrvations which tend to justify the validity of 
ethical subjectivism and maintains this position. He states: 


“.,, there remains no alternative to locating the characteristic of value . . . in an 
immediate datum and to finding the verification of a proposition concerning value 
in the occurrence of a definite experience. Our own criterion is of this sort; the 
corresponding experience is simply the feeling of pleasure.” 


That the logical positivists’ attempt to attain scientific precision is carried 
to an absurd conclusion, is evidenced by Schlick’s discussion of the nature of 
verification. He maintains that the criterion of significance (meaningfulness) is 
conclusive verifiability in experience. Ayer correctly observes, however, that 
general propositions, e.g., all men are mortal, and also propositions that are 
asserted about the historical past, cannot possibly be available to conclusive veri- 
fication experientially. Schlick insists, however, that propositions that cannot be 
conclusively verified experientially are pieces of “nonsense,” although he grants 
general and historical propositions special recognition as “important” pieces of 
nonsense. It seems unmeaningful, to say the least, to distinguish between impor- 
tant and unimportant nonsense, and if the tendency to simulate the sciences re- 
sults in conclusions of this character, it would appear reasonable to believe that 
the procedure is highly questionable. Moreover, it is interesting to note that once 
the logical positivists have established their criterion of meaningfulness, they are 
fond of referring to whatever is inexplicable in accordance with their criterion as 
“nonsense.” 


We maintain that propositions which contain ethical terms are not pseudo- 
‘A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, pp. 19-20. 


‘lbid., p. 168. 
*Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, p. 105 
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propositions and that ethical theories cannot be dismissed as “traffic with non- 
sense.” If it were possible to interpret the subject-matter of ethics in a precise 
scientific manner it would probably serve to eliminate many of the controversies 
that prevail in the field of ethics. But ethicists promulgate ethical theories within 
the limited possibilities of such promulgation; and these theories are about human 
values which are imperceptible and unavailable for the computations of science. 
Moreover, the unscientific character of ethical judgments does not impugn their 
significance, and Ayer’s assertion, that “in so far as statements of value are signi- 
ficant they are ordinary ‘scientific’ statements,” fails to recognize the fact that 
our most cherished attachments cannot be brought within the scope of scientific 
scrutiny, nevertheless, this does not diminish their significance. The logical 
positiv ists’ proposal that if ethics is to have significance it must conform with the 
pattern of science indicates that he misinterprets the nature of ethics. 


Do EtnicaL Questions RIGHTFULLY BELONG To PsyCHOLOGY? 


Schlick believes that the definition of the good is not the paramount ethical 
problem, but that ethics is primarily concerned with the causal explanation of 
moral behavior. He writes: 


“The problem which we must put at the center of ethics is a purely psycho- 
logical one. For without doubt, the discovery of the motives or laws of any kind 
of behavior, and therefore, of moral behavior, is a purely psychological affair... 
one might say, ‘In such case there would be no ethics at all; what is called ethics 
would be nothing but a part of psychology!’ I answer, ‘Why shouldn’t ethics be 
a part of psychology?’ Perhaps in order that the philosopher have his science for 
himself and govern autonomously in this sphere? He would, indeed, thereby be 
freed of many burdensome protests of psychology. If he laid down a command 
‘Thus shall man act,’ he would not have to pay attention to the psychologist who 
said to him, ‘But man cannot act so, because it contradicts psychological laws!” 


It would be futile to deny that the psychologist has an important contribution to 
offer to the ethicist, for the laws of human behavior are and ought to be an im- 
portant consideration in the promulgation of ethical principles. Schlick main- 
tains, however, that the central ethical problem is a psychological problem, con- 
sequently, that it should be solved by the psy chologist. Many ethicists are not 
unaware of the important relationship that prevails between psychology and 
ethics and they do not discountenance assistance that may be obtained from 
psychology for a solution of ethical problems. The theory of the rational good, 
for example, involves the view that the psychological laws of human behavior are 
important for a comprehension of the nature of ethical concepts. But this theory 
does not involve the view that the psy chological laws of human behavior are 
sufficient to explain the nature of ethics and that ethical problems should be 
relegated to the field of psychology. The logical positivist, in contending that 
ethical problems should be understood as psy ychological problems only, fails to 
recognize a number of facts, which although they are elementary, are, nonethe- 
less, important. Ethical theories must accord with the principles ‘that explain the 
nature of human behavior, for, if ethical theories are propounded in violation of 
psychological laws they would be pure phantasies. If, for example, an ethical 
theory contains the view that mankind ought to be motivated by altruistic 
sentiments, and if psychological principles establish the fact that man cannot be 


"A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 150. 
*Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, pp. 28-29. 
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motivated by such sentiments, it would seem reasonable to maintain that the 
ethical theory is spurious. It may be an excellent work of fiction, but it could 
not be a valid ethical theory. Hence, we cannot deduce what man ought to do 
unless we know what he can do. There is no disagreement between the views of 
Schlick and the theory of the rational good on this point. However, knowledge 
of the laws of human behavior does not necessarily involve knowledge of moral 
behavior. We may observe, for example, that men can act to gratify their selfish 
interests and that they do act in this way. This fact would justify the conclusion 
that this action is in conformity with the psychological laws of human behavior. 
But there appears to be no possibility of determining from the fact that men do 
behave in this way that they should pursue this course of action. There may be 
other courses of action that conform equally well with the possibilities of human 
behavior, and we may be deceived into pursuing the wrong course. In any event, 
the fact that an action is psychologically possible does not solve the distinctiv ely 
ethical question that may be asked concerning it. When there is the possibility of 
selection from divergent courses of action, all of which accord with psychologi- 
cal principles, the psychologist, as a psychologist, is not concerned with prescrib- 
ing ethical formulas. It is true that his principles serve as the limiting conditions 
of ethical theories, but, if in addition to determining the possibilities of human 
behavior, he also enters the domain of value and propounds ethical theories, then 
he is a psy chologist turned ethicist. 


It seems reasonable to believe, therefore, that the subject-matter of ethics is 
of a nature that prohibits its incorporation into the sphere of psychology. Of 
course the psychological laws of human behavior are a necessary adjunct to the 
field of ethics and ethical theories must not violate psychological principles, but 
in advocating this position one need not support the assumption which Schlick 
seems to make, that psychological laws have the same validity that physical laws 
have. We recognize the fact that psychological facts are often questionable, for 
human beings have a complex nature, the inner workings of which cannot be 
easily exhibited. Nev ertheless, there appears to be no alternative to the acceptance 
of those psychological facts that are relatively certain and which assist us in 
understanding the nature of human behavior. This, however, is only the begin- 
ning, for from the foundation of psychological facts the ethicist must turn his 
attention to an investigation of ethical concepts, and this is his primary desider- 
atum. 


The hypothesis that the causal explanation of human behavior constitutes a 
solution of ethical problems implicitly assumes that ethical concepts are accepted 
universally as having a precise meaning; therefore, the essential problem is not 
the explication of the meaning of ethical terms, (their meaning, presumably, is 
already understood) but the discovery of the psychological reasons for moral 
action. “Why does man act morally?”® i is, in the opinion of Schlick, the funda- 
mental question, not the attempt to attain a definition of “good,” for this “would 
concern itself merely with making clear the already well-known meaning.”*® I[t 
is probably true that the attempt to understand the meaning of ethical concepts 
is a “dry, formal matter,” as Schlick believes, but if this is the case it would ap- 
pear to invalidate his contention that the meaning of ethical concepts is already 





*Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, p. 30. 
“Ibid., p. 5. 
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well- known. It is precisely the fact that the meaning of ethical concepts is not 
“giv en” by the expression of the ethical terms that accounts for the differences 
of opinion that prevail concerning their meaning, and necessitates the important 
and arduous task of ascertaining what the moral concepts really mean. The im- 
portance of this task cannot be gainsaid, and even Schlick (perhaps unwittingly ) 
concurs in this opinion when he observes that the normative ethicist’s question, 
“could win little interest from man did it not have such importance for practice, 
and if the path to its answer did not offer so many opportunities for profound 
insight into human nature.’ 


Wuere Do Etuicat Concepts RESIDE? 


Although the ethical viewpoints of the logical positivists, Moritz Schlick and 
A. J. Ayer, are dissimilar with regard to the nature of ethical values, they are in 
agreement in their interpretations of the absolutist theory of values, for both 
thinkers concur in repudiating this theory. Ayer maintains that ethical judgments 
do not have “an ‘absolute’ validity which is my steriously independent of ordinary 
sense-experience, but . . . . they have no objective validity whatsoever.”?? Schlick 
presents an interesting < argument as a refutation of the absolutist theory. He con- 
tends that if we assume that ethical values are objective, interesting consequences 
follow from this assumption. He states: 


“The only interest we could take in this realm of values would be a purely 
scientific interest .. . . To my question, “What do these objective values mean to 
me?’ the absolutist answers, “They constitute the guiding lines of your conduct.’ 
‘In setting up your goals of action you should prefer the higher to the lower.’ If | 
then ask, ‘Why?’ the absolutist simply cannot give any answer. This is the decisive 
point, that because of his thesis of the independence of values, the absolutist has 
cut himself off from all possibility of giving any other answer to my question, 
‘What happens if I don’t do it?’ than “Then you don’t do it, that is all!’ Should he 
answer, ‘In that case you are not a good man,’ then we should note that his answer 
is irrelevant and can influence my action only if I desire, or have reason to desire, 
to be a ‘good man,’ that is, only if it is presupposed that certain feelings are con- 
nected with that concept. And just such a presupposition may not be made by the 
absolutist.”” 


This passage cor rectly indicates the basic weakness of absolutistic ethical theories. 
The criticism advanced, however, is applicable only to those theories that accord 
ethical concepts an exclusively objective existence separated from the realm of 
human feelings. Such theories disregard the intimate and essential connection 
between our feelings and ethical concepts, and they contain the presupposition 
that a dichotomy exists between an ethical domain of hy postatized concepts and 
the realm of human feelings. Schlick accurately observes that the presupposi- 
tions of exclusively absolutistic theories would appear to prohibit the utilization 
of the feelings to assist in the explication of ethical concepts, even if it were 
shown that this is necessary. The theory of the rational good, however, is not 
subject to this devastating criticism, for it does not establish a barrier between 
our feelings and the realm of ethical ideas. 

In subscribing to ethical subjectivism, Schlick accords adequate recognition 

"Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, p. 9 


"A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and a hg p. 161. 
“Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, pp. 116-117. 
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to the role exercised by the emotions in ethical judgments. However, he de- 
cisively rejects the view that ethical judgments also have a rational character. He 
believes that our feelings, per se, can account for the origination and the explica- 
tion of the meaning of ‘ethical concepts. He maintains, in addition, that reason has 
little effect on the feelings and that our instinctive processes produce the same 
results that accrue from the activity of reason. 


“ .... One must not, above all, attribute too great a role to rational insight. 
For even if men thought much more and more accurately than they usually do 
about the consequences of action, such considerations would have but little in- 
fluence in the realm of feeling . . . . we can appeal to a general principle which 
has otherwise proved to be valid in psychology and biology, namely, that the 
result of organic, unconscious, or instinctive processes is the same as would have 
resulted from a rational calculation.”™ 


It may be maintained that Schlick’s desire to establish an ethical theory 
firmly rooted in the subjective realm of emotion’® may be criticized on the 
ground that he attempts to prove too much for his theory. He recognizes the 
fact that the absolutist “has cut himself off” from the realm of the feelings, how- 
ever he fails to realize the consequences of the barrier that he has constructed 
between the realm of the feelings and the domain of reason. It is difficult to 
accept the view that instinctive processes and rational calculation will produce 
the same result unless we assume that instinctive processes are invested with 
cognitive elements. In any event, we regularly distinguish between instinctive 
actions and actions characterized by r rational calculations; we view them as 
essentially different and observe that they produce different consequences. The 
consequences of a controversy dominated by our feelings are dissimilar from the 
consequences that ensue from rational calculation. 


In those cases where the ethical subjectivist discovers customs and social 
regulations that are traceable to the feelings of man, he fails to observe that the 
transition from the feelings to the establishment of social laws involves the organi- 
zation and direction of the feelings. It is difficult to subscribe to the view that 
reason appears on the scene ex post facto, and much more reasonable to accept 
the hypothesis that reason has a significant and necessary activity in conjunction 
with the activity of the emotions. This conception is in conformity with the 
theory of the rational good; i.e., that the interpretation of ethical concepts, and 
particularly the paramount ethical concept “good,” in accordance with both 
“reason” and “feeling,” establishes a footing for ethical concepts in the objective 
sphere. It also retains a subjective grounding in the sphere of the feelings. Moral 
concepts have a complex nature that eludes explication if we invoke either a 
radically objectivist theory or a radically subjectivist hypothesis. 0 


“Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics, p. 98. 
“Schlick states: “. . . there remains no alternative to locating the characteristic of value 
once more in an immediate datum and to finding the verification of a proposition concerning 
value in the occurrence of a definite experience. Our own criterion is of this sort: the cor- 
responding experience is simply the feeling of pleasure. According to our opinion the essence 
of value is completely exhausted by it.” Problems of Ethics, p. 105. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


EpuCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES AND Democratic Faitu. By James W. Skelton. Phila- 


5 


delphia: Stephenson Brothers, 1953. 204 pp. $5.40. 


In this book Dr. Skelton attempts to synthesize the multiplicitous philoso- 
phies current in contemporary education. Much of what he is endeav ouring to 
portray is apparent from the words democratic faith as used in his title. For 
this man democracy is a faith and a way of life. It embodies within its orbit 
every manner of diversity and this faith in individuality makes possible the 
utilization of the best in every person. In such a democracy education is an 
integral part of the on-going continuum, of the Heraclitean flux which is society, 
else it is meaningless and inapplicable. 


The specific philosophies discussed in the book are Neo-Scholasticism, 
Roman Catholicism, Progressivism, Reconstructionism, and Eclecticism. In each 
case the author presents a lengthy excerpt from the w ritings of a man who enun- 
ciates representatively the particular philosophy under discussion and after 
this is found an analysis of the philosophy. The analyses are very keen and indi- 
cate to a very great extent the penetrating insight of Dr. Skelton into the works 
at hand. His work is very well documented and reveals the tremendous back- 
ground of the author. 


In the introduction one reads these foreboding words: 


“The ghost of Hiroshima has not yet been laid. The ‘cult of doom’ has moved 
into larger quarters. Innuendo fills the air. Base accusations and recriminations 
are in the ascendant. ... Hence, the cargo of free speech is not infrequently being 
jettisoned in the ever-spreading dark sea of distrust. The march of the mind is 
being hobbled by the crippling exactions of the mental goose-step.” 


He decries the professional educator who wears the “unbecoming nimbus 
of nonentity,” the opportunist who attempts to deal with the highly volatile 
field of ideas. He points out, very aptly, that we must all strive tow ard a greater 
rationality, for we are all, in a sense, educators. E veryone who comes into con- 
tact with other people teaches in some measure. 


The discussion of Neo-Scholasticism centers around the Great Books pro- 
gram of Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, formerly of the University of Chicago. Skel- 
ton points out that such a program, while evolved through the dint of sincere 
effort and conviction, precludes the possibility of future. improvement in our 
society and tends to select as “great” books those books which are great in the 
eyes of the people selecting them. But how can any book be great if it is not 
great for the person reading it? Implicit in such a system of education is an 
omniscience of which no man is capable until all of the facts are in, until, in short, 
life ceases to be an on-going process. 


The Roman Catholic philosophy of education is handled quite adequately 
through the presentation of the Statement by Catholic Bishops on Secularism 
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and Schools and excerpts from the works of Jacques Maritain dealing with edu- 
cation. Both the bishops and Maritain concluded that there is only one truth and 
that this truth is to be found only in Roman Catholic theological thought. Skelton 
points out that such a conclusion is a travesty on free inquiry and that, begin- 
ning with foregone conclusions, it is antithetical to the aims of democratic edu- 
cation. While it is important that ecclesiastical education exist within our demo- 
cratic system, it is equally important that it exist as a part of the system, not as 
a substitute for it. 


Columbia’s Kilpatrick, in his article “Crucial Issues In Current Educational 
Theory,” expands various points of the Progressive outlook in education. This 
article is reproduced in full and then analyzed very perceptively. It is pointed 
out that the progressivism here enunciated is “made for momentary educational 
brilliance, but hardly for illumination.” It denounces the study of “the past and 
sets up a “free” system of education of “the individual” through experimenta- 
tion. The system is so clearly plotted by its exponents that one would wonder 
actually how nearly in accord with free inquiry the experimental method would 
be. Skelton points out that 


“. .. it would seem that this educational philosophic emphasis which purports 
to be democratically oriented has been found indulging in techniques, and reason- 
ings, which if not actually anti-democratic are, at least, frequently undemocratic.” 


The Philosophy of Reconstruction is typified by selected quotations from 
the writings of Theodore Brameld. It is pointed out that the Reconstructionist 
is actually working in the future and is, subsequently, overlooking much that 
is good and is usable educationally in the present. Brameld’s oracularity infers 
an omniscience on his part. He and his followers wish to build toward a more 
nearly democratic society, but the means which they suggest are essentially 
authoritarian and autocratic. The means, to Skelton, do not seem consistent with 
the end. The long-term aim of the reconstructionistic teacher is given as follows: 


“In short, his long-range aim should be to unite the largest possible number of 
teachers of America and of the world into one tremendous association .. . allied 
with all the democratic movements of the working people and the forces of ex- 
pansion in both hemispheres.” 


But Skelton reminds us that the teachers are but a segment of society and can- 
not be apotheosized and given the Herculean task of rebuilding society. 


Eclecticism, as set forth by John S. Brubacher, holds absolutism to be an 
impossibility in our present scientific context. Yet, so convinced is this man 
that absolutism must be done aw ay with, that his own thinking becomes absolu- 
tistically unabsolutistic. To quote Skelton on another phase of Brubacher’s 
thought we read: 


“... it (eclecticism) takes so many positions that it can hardly be said to take 
any position—it is all things to all men, thus it can be no one thing to any one 
man. Saying it otherwise, the eclectic position can but neutralize the educator and 
the educand.” 


The book concludes with a postscript, an address by the author elaborating 
on many of the points made in the introduction and a very meaningful appendix 
on Mr. Justice Holmes and Kant’s categorical imperative. 
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Skelton sees education and society developing parallelly and interdepend- 
ently. He realises that each is fluid and that this precious fluidity must not be 
estopped by dogmatism or absolutism. The book stands as a masterwork of 
democratic maturity and understanding. 


R. Baird Schuman 





Aputt Epucation. By P. H. Sheats, C. D. Jayne, and R. B. Spence. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1953. 


This is an excellent guide to the current agencies involved in adult education 
and to promising techniques used in that field. 


It is not merely a catalogue, however, for the criteria used by the authors in 
selecting their material are frankly predicated on “value - judgments in behalf of 
the kind of adult education that will increase and i improve citizen participation in 
decision- making, that will lead to the enrichment of community livi ing, that will 


release the full power of a society rooted in respect for human dignity and the 
sanctity of human personality.” 


Mary Ewen Ulich 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





PHILOSOPHY AND THE IDEOLOGICAL ConFLict. By Charles S. Seely. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 319 pages. 


The sub-title of this work defines well its scope and contents. It is: “An 
Analysis of Idealism and Materialism and the Influence of these Philosophies on 
the Over-all World Struggle between Capitalism and Socialism.” One-third of the 
study is devoted to a historical sketch and description of idealism, two-thirds to 
materialism. An entire chapter is devoted to the listing of the “supporters of ideal- 
ism,” another to the “supporters of materialism.” Interestingly, there are exactly 
50 different kinds of people named in each classification. 


Careful reading of the book, and especially of these two chapters, suggests 
four closely related characteristics of Mr. Seely as a writer and a philosopher. In 
the first place, the world of men and ideas is divided sharply into two compart- 
ments. If the author were a religious man, which he clearly is not, these compart- 
ments could be labeled as those of God and those of the devil. Ironically, those of 
God are the materialists and include the good, the informed, the socially minded, 
the modern, the scientific, and the atheistic. Those of the devil, on the other hand, 
are exactly opposite and include the evil, the ignorant, the greedy and selfish, 
the traditionalists, the credulous, and the religious. At present he regards the two 
as engaged in a death grapple. ‘ ‘In the philosophical struggle (between modern 
materialists and idealists) however, no compromise is possible, mainly because the 
fundamental principles of the two philosophies cannot be reconciled but also be- 
cause the interests of the proponents of the one philosophy are the opposite of the 
interests of the proponents of the other” (p. 4). 
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A second characteristic, one which is suggested by the above, is Mr. Seely’s 
tendency to make a kind of logic supreme. The following syllogisms seem to be 
fundamental in his thinking: 


1. The method of science is the method of attaining truth. 
The goal of philosophy is to attain Truth. 
Hence the method of science should be the method of philosophy. 


Classification is the essential element of the scientific method. 
The scientific method is the ideal method of philosophy. 
Therefore classification is the essential element in the method of philosophy. 


nm 


The reviewer grants that classification is important in philosophy, as it is 
in all areas of thought. It should be noted however that the process of classifying 
is much more difficult with animate than inanimate objects, more difficult with 
ideas than with things. Moreover, the category into which a given person or idea is 
placed depends much on the purpose and viewpoint of the one doing the classify- 
ing. Careful examination of the 50 supporters of idealism suggests that the only 
thing they have in common is that they represent qualities which are objectionable 
to Mr. Seely. Contrariwise, the 50 supporters of materialism represent qualities 
which are pleasing to him. The creation of numerous stereotypes is a natural re- 
sult of this tendency to classify rigidly. 


The third indicated characteristic of Mr. Seely follows from the proceeding, 
namely, rigidity of thought. Working agreements ‘between men belonging to the 
two opposing ideologies will be impossible if each asserts that it and it alone is 
True. Hope for a richer, safer future does not lie with such advocates but with 
the seemingly less loy al members in each system whose primary devotion is to 
emerging rather than ‘emerged truth, to the welfare of all mankind rather than of 
the select and therefore restricted members of a given institution or philosophy. 


A fourth characteristic is the prevalence of inconsistencies and contradictions. 
It seems that such errors are inevitable in any system of thought which asserts 
that it and it alone portrays the truth. Mr. Seely starts with the assumption that 
matter is primary, thinking i is secondary. If these” premises are true, how can think- 
ing affect matter. Moreove er, why bother to think and to educate? Matter, things 
will push events to their determined destiny. Again, if material conditions produce 
thinking, the ideology of complete socialism would be the result of proper mate- 
rial environmental conditions. Therefore, the poor should be the leaders in social- 
istic thinking. Yet Mr. Seely says: “These peoples, however, do not consciously 
aid the emergence of this ideology. Actually they oppose ‘socialism . . . [They 
lack] know ledge of the causes of their insecurity” (p. 251). Likewise, if men are 
solely the product of their environment, it is not clear why the same environment 
produces both capitalists and socialists. If men are to establish systems of values, 
they must be free to study existing conditions and then, in the light of values, 
know ledge, and conditions, to formulate concepts of the ideal society. No two 
men will have identical concepts. Hence conflicts between ideologies will occur. 
Such conflict can tend either to result in greater dogmatism or in doubt, to be 
followed by constructive thinking and continuous reconstruction. The resulting 
advances in thought can affect existing conditions. 


Despite these adverse criticisms of this book, the reviewer did find the read- 
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ing of it to be worthwhile. It portrays clearly a type of Marxist mind and suggests 
the difficulties democrats will face as they attempt to deal with it. It does make 
one more aware of weaknesses and tensions in contemporary society. It can lead 
to the realization that no institution and no one rigid system of thought i is adequate 
to embody the differences and the richness of human life and civilization. And it 
can arouse opposition to all types of dogmatism. That 1s, the occasional reading 
of works such as this make one a better informed, a more versatile, a more critical, 
a more determined, and therefore a more effective democrat. 


F. L. Shoemaker 
Ohio University 





Ganput: His Lire anp MessaGe For THE Worxp. By Louis Fischer. New York: 
The New American Library (Signet Key Book), 1954. 191 pages. 


This life of Gandhi, short, clear, and given to the recording of events rather 
than to religious or psychological probings, makes absorbing reading for all, and 
perhaps, especially for those who are most perplexed by his “unusual “methods and 
their success. It becomes clear that Gandhi was a great man because of his spiritual 
power; the author takes this for granted in showing the influence of Gandhi on 
his own country, in which the things of the spirit are traditionally revered and 
respected, and on the world at large, in which the things of the spirit are too 
often neglected if not rejected. Gandhi fought political wars with spiritual 


weapons, and often won. 


A basic problem in writing a short life of Mohandas K. Gandhi was that of 
deciding which ideas and events in a long life of contemplation and activity were 
of most importance. Gandhi’s books will be read by thousands and the political 
and religious movements of which he was the leader have already vastly altered 
the lives of millions. Out of so much that was important, Mr. Fischer has suc- 
ceeded well in highlighting those ideas and happenings which are especially signi- 
ficant in furnishing clues to a more complete understanding of the Mahatma. The 
author writes from a background of personal acquaintance with Gandhi. 


The book covers all phases of Gandhi's life, including relevant data both 
about his own early years and about his family life, but its greatest emphasis is on 
that phase in which Gandhi, through non- violence and civil disobedience, led the 
struggle for the independence of India. His message for the world was his life, 
and, says the author, “His legacy is courage, his lesson truth, his weapon love.” 
(p. 189) 

Rev. Joun E. Watsn, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 
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